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Stenographers! 


Are You 


EXPERT ? 


AR E, you satisfied with your present speed—your present 

- earning capacity ? Have you considered the value of a 

thorough, systematic review of all the principles under expert 

guidance? Do you know that, practically all of the high- 
salaried, competent stenographers attained their skill and expert- 
ness by systematic home-study and review after leaving school, 
and while holding their first stenographic position ? 


If you wish to quickly improve your speed and step from 


‘ 


mediocrity to expertness—from the ordinary to the high-salaried division of stenographers 


and shorthand writers, you should take our thorough review course in 


Gregg Shorthand by Mail 


Specially Arranged for Home Study 





COMPLETE IN 18 LESSONS 


There are hundreds of shorthand writers that could be expert court and general reporters or 
high-salaried private secretaries with a little extra effort. Its that little ‘*extra’’ effort and train 
ing that makes the ‘‘extra’’ ordinary stenographer. You need the personal guidance, help and en 
couragement ot our department of correspondence instruction. We can increase your speed 50 to 
100 per cent. What others have done you can do. What we have done for others we can do for 
you. The first step is to mail the coupon below. Do it now. It will cost you nothing. All in 
formation is free. No need to give up your present work or position. Earn while you learn. Give 
us your spare time only. Our instruction is strictly per 
sonal. No classes. Enroll any time. Each student is 
individually conducted through the course. Send at once 
for our FREE handsome, illustrated booklet, telling of 

our excellent facilities to teach you by 
——_—_ mail. Complete course in Gregg Short 
Chicago University of hand, Typewriting, Business Eng- 


Commerce \ lish, Office Practice, Dictation, with 
Dept. 134 . special instruction in Court Re 


Cuscaso. 21. \ porting and the work of the Pr 
vate Secretary. Typewriters 
% furnished. We ship ma 
NX chines to responsible stu 
\ dents anywhere in the 
United States or Can 
\X ada. Mail the coupon 
Qo send postal,— 


\ NO W : . 
* adiress, CHICAGO UNIVERSITY OF COMMERCE 


\ Dept. 1346, 800 N. Clark St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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The Silver Jubilee of Gregg Shorthand 


By Rupert P. SoRelle 


R. GREGG is sailing over the 
ocean on his way to Europe and 
I can write this—including the 


personal references to him- fear 
of the blue pencil. edi- 


without 


The 


editorial 


torial wrath that may come smashing down 
upon my head later is something for the 


future—but let the future take care of it- 
self ! 

The opportunity to write unrestrained- 
ly and enthusiastically about a subject that 
touches the life interest, the heart and af- 
fections of so many thousands, is one not 
to be neglected even though the 
wrath of the gods be called down 
upon our heads. 

This is to be an appreciation 
of Mr. Gregg by one who knows 
who knows 
personal 


him, and one, also, 
that he shrinks from 
laudation. But when a man has 
become a benefactor of humanity, 
he must expect that his admirers 
and the beneficiaries of his genius 
will praise him—and likewise that 
his enemies will try to destroy 
him. And there have been enough 
of the latter, you know, and we all 
not real enemies, but simply those 
who did not understand his work and, 
blinded by bias, fought it. 

The 25th Anniversary of the publication 
of Gregg Shorthand in any form, and the 
20th Anniversary of its publication in 
America, will be celebrated at the G. S. A. 
Convention in Chicago, August 11-15. 

That is a simple announcement, but 
what a wealth of meaning it ought to carry 
to every writer of Gregg Shorthand! It 
marks the birthday anniversary of an art 
we have all learned to love—an art that 
has been so woven into our lives as to be 
come really part of it, and intimately a 
part of us because of our daily use of it. 
As we sit at our desks using it day after 


know 
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day, we rarely think of how deep a hold 
it has upon us, of its real meaning to us. 
We accept it as a fact—as we accept elec- 
tric lights, the automobile, swift trans 
portation and the luxuries of life that were 
unknown a few years ago—go on using it, 
never stopping to think of the struggle 
back of it, the genius that created it, the 
burning of midnight oil, and the hardships 
that made it possible for us. Only those 
who have had experience with the old and 
crude forms of writing really are able to 
appreciate their from thraldom. 
It is by comparison that we are 

able to appreciate our good for- 

The man has tasted 
knows the meaning of 


release 


tune. who 
slavery 
freedom. 
Gregg Shorthand was not the 
fruit of inspiration—something 
that full-powered 
and complete in the mind of the 
author. It work of the 
mind of a man who saw clearly 
and worked skilfully, unceasingly, 
with his heart in it. Its perfec 
tion was the ideal of a youth. 
The germ of the idea 
planted in the youthful brain at a time 
when the constructive faculty is burn- 
ing with the desire to create, when the 
pregnant with and the 
with ideals—when the 
are yet in the dis- 
tance far beyond the range of vision 
when ideals must find expression, when 
the heart and brain and courage are 
equal to the occasion, when everything is 
fine and beautiful and heroic. That is why 
Gregg Shorthand is beautiful; why it is 
effective; why it is expressive of the truth 
for accuracy is but the faithful expres 
sion of truth; why it is swift, and why it 
has taken hold of the thousands who know 
it with a grip that cannot be broken. 


was created, 


was the 


was 


brain is ideas 
heart is potent 


sordid things of life 


1913, by’ the Gregg Publishing Company 
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But when Gregg Shorthand became a 
fact—when its author had completed it, 
tested it and found it measured up to his 
ideals, never doubting, in the enthusiasm of 
youth, that it would be received at once at 
the value he placed upon it—the struggle 
that tested the courage and the heart of 
the man began. An old-time system w~* 
already intrenched in England, where . 
Gregg started to enlighten the world. 
Everybody knew shorthand or knew about 
it, and had become inured to the hardships 
of the old systems—and the world likes to 
fight for what is. Those were days that 
would have discouraged a man with less 
faith, less optimism, less courage. Be it 
said to his credit that he never 
wavered. There was the red fight- 
ing blood of the Irish in his veins, 
and there coursed in them also the 
able blood of the Scotch—the lat- 
ter term being synonymous with 
determination, tenacity. 

The acceptance of his system 
was not rapid enough to satisfy 
youthful ideals. What was more 
natural than that he should turn 
to America—the big, free, un- 
trammeled country of the New 
World where precedent counts for 
naught, where all that was de- 
manded was efficiency, where the country 
was seething with the activity of youth, 
where opportunity lay at every hand? 

I wish I could present to you the pic- 
ture of the youth that stepped off the ship 
at Boston that memorable day in 1893! 
The old Boston that showed her independ- 
ence by tossing the English tea chests into 
the Bay was a more conservative Boston 
then. It is a fact in human experience 
that the older a community grows the 
more conservative it becomes. It gets into 
its little rut. Its people wear the same 
kind of clothes, think the same kind of 
thoughts, sing the same songs, eat the same 
brand of beans, and reap satisfaction from 
doing things exactly as they were done by 
their forefathers. It runs to the refine- 
ment of things that are, rather than to the 
trial of things that might be. It is the in- 
fusion of new blood that blazes the way for 
new achievements. 

Gregg Shorthand did not take the Bos- 
ton of 1893 by storm. A radical idea, 
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however promising or demonstrably good, 
must face a solid front of conservatism 

and conservatism is nearly always in the 
majority. Besides, that was a panic year. 
It was not a propitious year for the intro 
duction of a new shorthand system by an 
unknown young man. Men and women 
were out of employment; business had 
drawn itself back into its shell. What was 


the use of spending good money for learn 
ing to render a service for which there was 


no demand? But many advocates were 
won, and be it noted to the credit of the 
good sense of these early Boston teachers, 
that they took up Gregg Shorthand then 
and have forever since been fighters for the 
cause. These pioneers did a great 
work for it—as other pioneers in 
other parts of the country hav: 
done—and all credit to them. 
They paved the way for others to 
follow ; they inspired the man with 
the ideal to keep hammering away. 

Those were heartrending days 
for the young man with a mission 

the mission of revolutionizing 
the quick writing of the people. 
They tried his courage to the core. 
It is not easy to try to realize an 
ideal with a stomach that is cry 
ing for entertainment. But ther« 
was yet the big city of Chicago — with 
its World’s Fair—throbbing with the 
life and vitality of the Middle West that 
appealed to the imagination. If ther 
was a place on the continent that would 
turn an ear to listen to the aspirations 
of a man with something really worth 
while, it was the big city on Lake 
Michigan where you and I and all the 
rest of the great family of Gregg writers 
will meet this summer to shake hands, 
fraternize, and do honor to the man 
who stuck to an ideal that is to-day 
your ideal and mine—who dreamed about 
it, worked for it, fought for, starved for. 
and finally won. Chicago responded nobly 
to the call of Gregg for recognition. Then 
began the movement that has extended to 
all parts of the world—which is proof 
enough that the ideal was correct. 

The same ideals that spurred Mr. Gregg 
on in the perfection of the system and in 
showing the world how it would be ben 
fited by the adoption of it, led him to turn 
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iis mind toward the problems of teaching. 


(housands of teachers in this country owe 


much to him for the advancement of teach- 
ng methods in shorthand. Their work 
has been made less arduous and more pro- 
ductive through the thought, the time, the 
energy and the spirit of service-giving that 
Mr. Gregg has brought into the problem 
of teaching. Indirectly, but none the less 
surely, has every writer of the system been 
benefited by it. That his work in this di 
rection has been so fruitful, he 
himself is the direct result 
of the encouragement, the inspira 
tion and the idealism of the teach- 
ers of Gregg Shorthand in all 
parts of the world. Every teacher 
knows Mr. Gregg’s friendship for 
the teachers—knows that their in- 
terests have always been his. 

Mr. Gregg has done a great 
work—and is still doing it. Every 
writer of the system has benefited 
by it. Even now he has gone back 
to the scene of his early activities 
in the cause of Gregg Shorthand 
to start the fight all over again there—but 
this time with a big army of loyal advo- 
cates back of him both here and abroad. 
Isn't that typical of the man? It is an 
ction that is fraught with dramatic pos 
sibilities. He will win the fight there 
poetic justice demands it—you know it and 
I know it, and you know down deep in 
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your heart that you are applauding it and 
have applauded his fight all along. 

With all that Mr. Gregg has done for 
the cause of shorthand progress—has done 
for us, personally and collectively, in pro- 
viding us with an instrument for honor- 
able service in the world’s work—can we 
do less than to honor him at Chicago at 
this Jubilee Celebration? 

We can meet in Chicago and show the 
true Gregg spirit—a spirit that is already 
known throughout the world. 

We can give aid to Mr. Gurtler 
and the other executive members 
of the Association by helping to 
swell the membership of the Asso 
ciation to the limit. 

We can show Mr. Gregg by our 
personal presence that we appre 
ciate his great work. 

And those who cannot do this 
can show their appreciation by en- 
rolling their names upon the 
Jubilee Roll. 
am one of those who believe 

in honoring a man while he is 
alive—when he can appreciate it. It is all 
right to honor a man when he is dead, to 
erect monuments to him, to place his bust 
in the Hall of Fame—but that doesn’t 
mean much to him then. It is a warm 
hand-shake of that has the real 
meaning. 

Let us meet in Chicago, August 11-15. 


now 


oOo 








The large duties, cares and respon- 
sibilities of those seeking to do great things give them natural dignity and 

They have the simple grace of the burden-bearers of India who carry 
heavy loads on their heads, and, in the carrying learn how to carry them, 


RUE importance is always simple. 
ease. 


erect—with fearless step. There is in them no trace of the pose, of the 
Men of serious effort think too much of their work to think much 
of themselves. Their great interest, enthusiasm and absorption in their world 
of fine accomplishment eclipse all littleness. They are living their life—not 
playing a part. They are burning incense at the shrine of a great purpose— 
not to their own vanity. They ever have poise—not pose.— William 
George Jordan. 


strenuous. 
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Trust in Yourself—I 
(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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HE who tells a lie is not sensible how great a task he undertakes, for 
he must be forced to invent twenty more to maintain one.—Pope. 
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A Letter from President Gill of the E. C. T. A. 


To the Members of the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association 


HEN Bayly said, “Absence makes 
W the heart grow fonder,” he must 
have been anticipating my ex 
perience of 1913. You see I have been a 
member now of the E. C. T. A. for about 
twelve years, and was never able to get 
within gunshot of the presidency, but at 
the very first convention that I missed, and 
when I was a thousand miles or more away 
from the base of intrigue, my friends, or 
rather my enemies, elected me to this ex- 
alted though burdensome office. Now, | 
must make the best of it, so with feelings 
of trepidation, relieved by a heartful of 
appreciation and gratitude, I am taking 
off my metaphorical coat, rolling up my 
sleeves and pitching in to help you make 
this year a memorable one in the life of 
our most worthy body. 
At the outset, let me 


beseech you to 


begin pouring in suggestions to 
my office to be of service to your 
Executive Committee throughout 
this term and particularly for the 


centralization of the year’s thought 
and doings at the Easter conven- 
tion of 1914. Depend on it that 
your ruling authorities are going 
to give the next convention a great 
deal of thought. While they will 
not strain for and 
yet they are going to delve to the very 
bottom of this thing, and if they can 
do anything which has not been done 
or leave undone that which has _ been 
done in a way that will make for the suc- 
cess and brilliancy of the next convention, 
they are going to do it with invincible 
faith in the propriety and effectiveness of 
their conclusions. In harmony with this 
sentiment from Lincoln, ““We shall have 
heard and talked over and considered it 
until we are now all of the opinion that 
we are on the ground of unquestionable 
right. All we have to do is to keep the 
faith, to remain steadfast, and to stand 
by our banners.” 

Don't forget that we are a pretty big 
factor in the commercial and school life 
of our one hundred million of population. 
During the past fifty years, the faith and 
courage and educational vision of the com- 


novelties innovations, 


J. E. Guu 


mercial teacher have made others note and 
emulate us as we were blazing trails for 
the guidance of posterity, and this we can 
only continue to do when we appreciat: 
the fact that in a “multitude of counselors 
there is safety.” You and I should fee! 
proud that we have lent, not only our mem 
bership, but also our influence to the ad 
vancement of our craft through the organ 
ized force and propaganda of the E. ( 
T. A. I can’t understand how any fellow 
worker can feel big enough to justify his 
trying to get along without the co-opera 
tion and encouragement of the other fel 
low. So don't be satisfied that you ar 
within the fold yourself, but enlist in th 
cause those who are working in the sam: 
school with you or even with your com 
petitor in the city in which you are thriving 
I need not remind you that in “unio: 
there is strength,’’ and _ that 
we can't hope to maintain our 
dignity and usefulness unless, lik: 
a patriotic army, we march in 
fearless and aggressive phalanx to 
battle down the enemies of con 
scientious, honest and _ efficient 
public service. We have superfici- 
ality and deception to fight in our 
ranks just as we have to maintain the 
virtues these arch-fiends of every vocation 
suggest. We ought not let the king on 
his throne feel more keenly his responsi 
bility or authority than do we commercial! 
teachers, and we must act as those “having 
authority.”” Then, if we continue to mak: 
as valuable contribution to the increasing 
and exacting demands of this age as w 
have made for the last half century, our 
existence is justified, and as self-respect 
ing agents of good we can look every mat 
in the face without cowardice or 
phancy. This year as never before let us 
draw large the circle of our usefulness 
and usefulness alone is the one thing that 
makes a man and his work a strong and 
indispensable link in the great chain o! 
human activity. 
With an abundance of good wishes for 
your health and prosperity, I remain 
Sincerely and fraternally yours, 


(Signed) J. E. Git. 


svc 
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Shorthand in the University of California 


HE University of California is offer 
ing a course in Gregg Shorthand 


and Rational Typewriting 
in the Summer School under the 
direction of Mr. J. Evan Arm- 
strong. Mr. Armstrong is a 
graduate of the Central State 
Normal School, Oklahoma, and 
has taught with success. in 
Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan; Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 
Business College; National Busi- 
ness College, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota; and resigned as Head of the 


J. Evaw AgMsTrone 


Commercial Department of the Academy of 
Idaho, Pocatello, Idaho, last summer to com- 
plete his law course in the Univer- 
sity of California. He is a teacher 
who is a business man as well as 
a scholar, and splendidly equipped 
physically and mentally to con- 
duct the high grade work de- 
manded by the University students 
and teachers who make up the 
large enrollment in the steno- 
graphic and typewriting classes of 
the commercial! course. We extend 
our best wishesto Mr. Armstrong. 


oO° 
Mr. Wilson’s Aid to Memory 


R. WILSON is a stenographer and 
M may find use for the “hen tracks” 

in his new business. A “scratch” 
properly made of a conversation, or of an 
understanding growing out of one, will 
make him the surer of himself when the 
time comes for action. As President he 
will meet a great many persons and dis- 
cuss with them a great variety of subjects, 
and the best trained memory has its lim- 
itations. But a note in time is valuable 
and stenography enables one to fix 2 :.nt 
in a second. 

The late Robert R. Hitt of ‘iinois was 
an expert stenographer, and all of his 
work in the diplomatic as in the congres- 
sional field showed system and accuracy. 
In all probability he often availed him- 
self of this accomplishment. He fortified 
himself by notes—easily made—as he 
went along. No member of the House in 
his day spoke with fuller information or 
with fewer challenges from the opposi- 
tion. His facts were well arranged, and 
his treatment of them orderly and per- 
suasive. 

Charles Dickens frankly owned to the 
great aid stenography was to him as a 
story-teller. Transcriptions went hand 
in hand with invention. His ears were 
as open as his eyes. He had learned 
shorthand to qualify himself for duty in 
the press gallery of the house of com- 
mons, and when he graduated from his 
post of newspaper reporter into that of 


novelist, he carried his full equipment with 
him. 

His genius was distinctly that of tak- 
ing pains and being able to take infinite 
pains. Some of the names in his stories 
which brought him compliments for their 
felicity he had picked from business signs 
in odd places, and had made the more 
striking by notes of the surroundings. 
And some of his pattest use of slang and 
colloquialisms was the simple result of 
taking down in his strolls about London 
the actual talk of flesh and blood. “Hen 
tracks” had been a great aid to gifts of an 
extraordinary character. 

A President of the United States is an 
exceedingly busy man. It is amazing, in- 
deed, how he gets through with a day’s 
task. And day after day he is hard driven. 
He cannot put off business, and he finds 
it difficult to stand off the crowd. “Tell 
him I only want a word,” is the message 
sent by Tom, Dick and Harry, heating, 
not cooling, their heels in the anteroom. 
As a matter of fact, each wants many 
words, and presses for them if the pres- 
ence is reached. 

Let Mr. Wilson sharpen his pencil, and 
get well into his shorthand stride. He 
will have, of course, stenographers on his 
staff, but there will be many little matters 
he will prefer to attend to himself. 
Thrice armed is he who has bis memory rein- 
forced by notes made on the spot, or a few 
minutes later.— Washington ( D.C.) Star. 
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The Gregg Shorthand Association 


A Live, Gingery Letter from Mr. Zimpfer, Chairman of Executive Committee 


EAR ye! The attention of every 
H school—private and _ public—of 

every writer, teacher and student, 
of all nations and climes that this herald 
of shorthand doings may reach, is called 
to the fact that Gregg Shorthand is to 
celebrate the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of 
its birth in Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A., Au- 
gust 11-15. 

Had we the birthday of but a mere per- 
son to announce we would not boil over 
with enthusiasm; but stop to reflect that 
we are concerned about an art, a most 
valuable and fascinating art, which has 
revolutionized the recording of spoken 
thought. Nor is it merely the anniversary 
of this art which fills us with a mixture 
of joy and concern, but rather what this 
art has done for us and humanity during 
the past twenty-five years. Space is lack- 
ing to review the fascinating story, friends, 
but a glance into the recent past will dis- 
close to the most superficial and the most 
skeptical the wonderful change wrought 
by Gregg Shorthand in the business world. 

Have we not good and sufficient reasons 
for being in a celebrating mood, for want- 
ing to pay homage to the man who stood 
at the helm so the Ship of Brief Writing 
might sail smoothly on the stream of time? 
We expect to celebrate to the brim of the 
cup, friends. 

Having gotten started with the stream 
and finding rowing so easy, let us maintain 
our forward course to the broad Sea of 
Universal Success. Only those who get 
into the boat and do the work will ever 
enjoy the benefits derived from the sail- 
ing. All their gallant struggle will be of 
no benefit to those standing on the shore 
looking on indifferently. 

We are one big, happy family. Our in- 
terests are identical. 

Why should not the coming G. S. A. 
Convention be the greatest ever held, not 
only from the viewpoint of a celebration, 
but from the viewpoint of an enthusiastic 
and highly educational gathering? Why 
should we not have an attendance of un- 
precedented numbers? Why should not 
the thought of it fill us with a thrill of 
patriotic feeling, and a desire to do our 


part? Why should not every private 
school manager, and public school prin- 
cipal, and head of a commercial depart- 
ment, and teacher, become thoroughly im- 
bued with the importance of, and the ben 
efit to be derived from, having at least 
one representative from each school pres- 
ent at the convention? 

Although we call this the Gregg Short- 
hand Association, let no one conceive the 
idea that shorthand will be the only topic 
discussed at the convention. The teaching 
of shorthand will play an important part 
in the discussions, but it will be only one 
of the units, which must be reinforced by 
others, like English, Business Correspond- 
ence, Spelling, Office Training, Figure 
Drills, ete.; therefore all of these will 
come in for their share of attention in the 
course of the proceedings. 

“What is the use of making the trip to 
Chicago to hear the talk; it is just as good 
to read them,’ some merely luke-warm 
ones may say. It is true that a fair idea 
of the convention can be obtained by read- 
ing the reports. But the discussions of 
the subjects would be monotonously dry 
were it not for one other thing. 

It is the INSPIRATION of the occa- 
sion. We are filled with inspiration by 
coming into personal contact with the 
brothers and sisters of our profession— 
helped by the force and magnetism of their 
characters as teachers, scholars, leaders, 
promoters; filled with the energy and en- 
thusiasm they display at the convention; 
stimulated by their personalities; inspired 
by their tact and business ability, by their 
successes. We also see the contests, the 
honors awarded, the touching stage-setting 
of the great throbbing convention. It is 
the INSPIRATION (which cannot be ex 
perienced from the words in cold type) 
which makes it worth all your while to be 
there. 

Therefore, whether you be manager, 
principal, reporter, teacher, writer, stu 
dent, your personal duty is to help the 
cause by sending in your membership fee 
($1.00) to the Secretary of the G. S. A., 
and, wherever possible, get others to do 
the same; and when August 11, 1913, 
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rolls around, board a train for Chicago. 
All who become members of the Associa- 
tion will receive a copy of the convention 
proceedings, whether in attendance or not. 
And there are numerous other ways in 
which members will be benefited. 

Don’t you feel that you ought to assist 
in swelling the number of members of the 
Association by allowing your name to be 
added to the list; by getting others to join; 
by spreading the contagion among your 
students, if you are a teacher; among your 
friends, if you are a writer; by being pres- 
ent at the convention yourself, by taking 
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an active part in the discussions? Per- 
vade yourself with the enthusiasm by join- 
ing. This need not cause you much an- 
noyance. Just take a scrap of paper, write 
your name and address, pin a dollar bill to 
it, and mail it to Miss Pearl A. Power, 
Secretary-Treasurer, care West Chicago 
Park Commissioners, Chicago, Illinois. I 
have spoken! 


George H. Zimpfer, 


Chairman Executive Committee, 
Cream City Business College, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Tentative Program 
G. S. A. Convention, August 11-15, 1913 


Monday, August 11 
A. M. 
Registration and getting acquainted. 
2:00 to 5:00 P. M. 
Address of Welcome. 
Response. 
President's Address. 
Appointing of Committees. 
Announcements. 
8:00 P. M. 
Informal Reception: 
Awarding of Diplomas to Summer Nor- 
mal Class. 
Entertainment and Refreshments. 


Tuesday, August 12 
9:30 to 12:30 A. M. 
Speed Session: 
Shorthand Speed Demonstration. 
Typewriting Speed Demonstration. 
( Underwood ) 
Typewriting Speed Demonstration. 
(Remington) 
Address by Mr. Gregg: 
Invention of Gregg Shorthand and Its 
Early Struggles. 
2:00 to 5:00 P. M. 
Present Trend of Shorthand Teaching. 
Course of Study in High School. 
Co-operation Between the Commercial 
High School Teachers and Other 
Members of the Faculty. 
Round Table Discussion. 


Wednesday, August 13 
9:30 to 12:30 A. M. 
Teachers’ Medal Contest. 
Address by Mr. Gregg: 
The Publication of Gregg Shorthand in 
the United States Twenty Years Ago. 
2:00 to 5:00 P. M. 
General Discussion of Presentation of 
Lessons. 
Ten-minute Review of Contest by Gold 
Medal Winners of Past Three Years. 
Some Important Phases in Speed De- 
velopment. 


Thursday, August 14 
9:30 to 12:30 A. M. 
Modern Methods of Teaching Office 
Training—Mr. H. M. Munford, 
Highland Park College, Des Moines, 
lowa. 
Requisites of Stenographers vs. Com- 
mercial Schools. 
Address by Mr. Gregg: 
The Shorthand World To-day. 
2:00 to 5:00 P. M. 
Open. 
8:00 P. M. 
Silver Jubilee. 
Address by Mr. Gregg: 
Banquet. 
Entertainment. 
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Friday, August 15 
9:30 to 12:30 A. M. 
The Points I Emphasize in Teaching 
T ypewriting—Mrs. Ida McL. Cutler, 
Cutler Business School, Dubuque, Iowa. 
A Practical Demonstration in Shorthand 
Penmanship. 
Demonstrations of Gregg Shorthand 
In Spanish. 


Gregg Teachers 


SPECIAL attention is called to the 
K contest for the Gregg Teachers’ 
Medals offered by Mr. Gregg yearly 
for excellence in blackboard work. The 
contest is open to teachers of Gregg Short- 
hand who are actually engaged in teaching 
or who have been engaged in teaching 
within six months of the time of the con- 
test. 
Three medals which 
sonal property of the winners are offered 
a gold medal for first prize, a silver medal 
for second prize, and a bronze medal for 
third prize. The medals are of the same de 
The contest will consist of the fol- 


become the per- 


sign. 
lowing: 

1. A ten-minute presentation of a lesson se- 
lected by the judges, and the placing on the 
board of the most important illustrations of 
the lesson. 

2. A five-minute lesson or drill in shorthand 
penmanship, the subject matter to be selected 
by the contestant. 

3. Writing on the board from dictation a 
passage of matter selected by the judges. 

The work will be graded on accuracy of form 
(size, proportion, etc.), artistic quality, ease of 
execution, correctness, neatness, and effective- 
ness of arrangement. 

Each of the three tests will be graded on the 
basis of 100 points. Under the first division 
knowledge of theory will be graded on 50 
points; clearness of illustration, 25 points; 


manner, skill, and general effect, 25 points. 
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In French. 
In German. 


2:00 to 5:00 P. M. 


Our Successes and Failures During the 
Past Year. (Round Table) 

What I Want to Know. (Round Table) 

Awarding of Medals. 


Business Meeting; Election of Officers. 


Medal Contest 


In the Shorthand Penmanship test, style wil 
be graded on 50 points; explanation, 25 points; 
effectiveness, 25 points 

In the dictation test, correctness of outline, 
50 points; proportion and style in writing char 
acters, 25 points; technique (ease of execution), 
25 points. 

The contest will be decided by three judges 


The medals were first offered in 1910 
The gold medal was won by Mr. Paul G. 
Duncan, Quincy, Illinois; the silver medal 
by Mr. Leon A. Winslow, Portland, Maine 
and the bronze medal by Mr. Fred Berk 
man, Pittsburgh, Pa. The winners of th« 
1911 contest were Mr. George H. Zimpfer. 
Milwaukee; Miss Ada L. Coddington, 
Morris, Illinois, and Edna M. Unmstot, 
Ottawa, Kansas. At Spokane in 1912 the 
successful contestants were Mr. C. V. 
Crumley, Tacoma, Wash.; Mr. W. J. Mur 
phy, Seattle, Wash., and Miss Edith (¢ 
Crum, Wenatchee, Wash. 

All. teachers of 
cordially invited to enter the contest. Bx 
sides the very great personal satisfaction 


Gregg Shorthand ar 


of owning one of these medals, the win 
ning of one of them gives the contestant a 
professional standing that could hardly b 
acquired in any other way. Entries must 
be made on or before the first day of th 
convention. 


oO°e 








Sd AMONG the greatest inventions of the human mind,” said Mirabeau, 

“are writing and money, the common language of intelligence and the 
If the great French orator were living 
to-day, he would have added, ‘To record human speech as fast as it is spoken 
and by that act to preserve to the world her rarest gems of thought—this is 
one of man’s greatest achievements. "—Harlan Eugene Read. 


common language of self-interest.” 
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CGfe Learner a7 
His Problems 


A Department of Hints and Helps for the Learner and Others. Conducted 
1123 Broadway, New York City 
munications relating to this department should be addressed 


to whom all com 
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Little Talks to the Beginning Stenographer 
By Rupert P. SoRelle 


The Position You Want 
HIS is a time of the year 
“position” is uppermost in the minds 
and pos- 


when 


of thousands of students 
sibly you are one of that number. Be 
fore applying for that position you want 
that you have pictured in your mind dozens 


of times—wouldn’t it be a good plan to 
‘take stock” of yourself and find out just 
what you really have to offer in the way 
of stenographic service? 

Your service-value depends upon how 
much high-grade work you can accom- 
plish in a business day. It is capable of 
pretty accurate and, de- 
pend upon it, the trained business man 
knows how to apply the rule. There isn’t 
much guess work about it on his part. He 


measurement 


knows. 
What is the state of 
Can you take business letters 


your shorthand 
efficiency ? 
down accurately and unhesitatingly at the 
rate of speed the ordinary business man 
wants to dictate—say one hundred or more 
words a minute? Are your shorthand 
notes so good that you can read rapidly 
enough to keep your type®riting machine 
you 
and 


moving along at a good clip? Do 
stop at frequent 
pore over some outline that you have care 
lessly written? Is your shorthand work 
methodical? Do you date your notebook 
ind keep it in such shape that you can 
easily refer to a particular letter wanted? 


have to intervals 


Do you really apply common sense to the 
transcribing of your notes instead of writ 
ng out Have 


vou developed your judgment so that you 


a mere jumble of words? 
know where a sentence ends and another 
begins? 


How about your typewriting? What is 


your actual typing speed—not “speed” in 
fitful spurts but a steady day’s-work-pro- 
ducing speed? Look over the work in 
your files for the past month and se« 
whether your touch is really even, your 
letters well placed on the pages, the sheets 
nice and clean and attractive looking 
punctuation right, spelling right, envelopes 
right. Can you copy from straight “copy” 
without leaving out words or whole lines? 
Are your papers free from finger-marks? 
And that eraser of yours—is it well worn 
down from frequent use? 

Are you sure about filing—that 
important part of a stenographer’s work; 
can you operate successfully the mimeo 
graph, the letter-press, and the other of- 
fice appliances which you will probably 
have to use almost daily? 

These questions do not by any means 
cover the entire list of technical qualifica 
tions—but they are the important ones. 
Do not try for the position if you can 
not answer these questions to your en 
tire satisfaction—and, simply because it is 
your own case, do not be biased in your 
own favor. Have a heart-to-heart talk 
with your teacher or your school principal. 
Ask his advice. He knows probably more 
about your capabilities than anyone else. 
He has studied you. He is just as anxious 
that you should make a big success in the 
business world as you are. Standing be 
tween pupil and employer, he knows what 
qualifications you need to fit you for the 
position, and he knows what the 
business man demands. Do not let the 
allurements of a business position win you 
away from the school before you are really 
ready. A month or so longer in the school 
may make the difference of several hun 


very 


also 
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dred dollars # year in your earnings—be- 
sides the personal satisfaction of being 
able to do your work well. 


Keep Up the Study 


When you got into the dictation class, 
did you lay your text-book aside with the 
thought that you had “finished” it? We 
have known of a great many stenographers 
who did that—and we know also that in 
nearly every instance their writing de- 
teriorated—that they got back to the most 
primitive style imaginable. Wordsigns 
were forgotten, phrasing was forgotten, 
and even many of the most valuable word- 
building principles were either forgotten 
or ignored. 

If you want to take a real joy in short- 
hand writing—know your principles. Take 
a pride in applying the most advanced 
principles to each word and phrase you 
write. Every day new beauties of the 
application of principles to new words will 
be disclosed to you. Your shorthand will 
take on a newer meaning. It will be more 
than a mere position-getting accomplish- 
ment. It will become an art to you that 
will bring out your best efforts; make you 
more accurate—and accuracy, after all, is 
only giving expression to truth. 


Business Habits 


Are you doing your work in the school 
in a way to develop such business-like 
habits as will carry you far when you get 
into the business world? Better give that 
problem a little thought. The business de- 
mands promptness, faithfulness, tidiness, 
earnestness, in addition to ability. Apply 
the business test to your own work for 
one day. Are you on time? Have your 
work done promptly and as good as you 
can do it. Do you waste time? Are you 
more interested in the clock than you are 
your work? Are you absolutely honest 
with yourself in all your work? 

Someone has estimated that every day 
a boy or girl spends in school is worth 
ten dollars—and statistics prove the esti- 
mate to be correct. If you were actually 
paid ten dollars a day for your work in 
the school, would you do it any better 
than you are doing it to-day? Your ef- 
ficiency for the day is influenced by a 
multitude of little things. And what af- 
fects the day, affects the week, the month, 
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the year. Taking up the lost motion 


lengthens the productive day. 
Personality 


Take two stenographers. Both are 
prompt, both exact, both masters of their 
business from the technical side. But one 
has an optimistic, cheerful, sunny dispo 
sition, commands the respect of all and 
puts her whole heart into her work for the 
sheer joy of achievement. The other, equal 
ly capable stenographically and equally 
willing to. work, but pessimistic, gloomy, 
critical, unenthusiastic, unresponsive to 
the opportunities for making the machin 
ery of business move along more smoothly. 
If you were a business man, which of the 
two would you rather employ in your of 
fice? Personality is more than skin deep 


—it goes down deep into the heart; it is 
the outward expression of what we are. 


ra 


Some Points in Execution—IV 


ROM the artistic viewpoint, the 
blended consonants form one of the 


most attractive features of the sys- 
tem. But this is merely incidental; their 
great practical value is the important 
thing. The easy, graceful, flowing curves 
that come from the blending of certain con- 
sonants make an instant appeal to those 
who are fond of the beautiful in writing. 
They form a fine combination of speed 
utility and beauty. Above all, they are 
natural. They do not present any partic 
ular difficulties in execution, and therefore 
our attention can be directed in our drill 
this month to the beauty of form and speed 
in execution. 

It may be just as well before taking up 
the executional features to say a word or 
two about getting the forms impressed 
upon your memory. 

A very simple illustration will enable 
you to learn with certainty the direction 
each form takes. Simply note, in each 
case, the primary characters from which 
the blend is developed. Take the ten-den 
combination, for example. It will be seen 
that the curve is derived from the simple 
straight-line consonants “t” and “n” 
blended in a curve. The tem-dem blends 
are formed in the same way, the distin 


guishing feature being the length. This 
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in be easily remembered from the fact 
that the length of the curve is determined 
n each case by the n or m, and not the ¢ 
r d. Thus a curve containing an “n” 
would be short, while if it contained an 
m” it would be long—because “n” is 
short and “m’”’ is long. 

Practice the following until you have a 
complete command of the forms. In 
writing them pronounce the syllable, so 
that you will associate the syllable with 
the character. 


Ten-den: 


Tem-dem: 


An important point to keep in mind al- 
ways in practicing these characters, is that 
the character represents a syllable—it is 
one thing, a unit, and must be thought of 
1s such and written with a single impulse. 
l'o think of ten-den as t-e-n or d-e-n is to 
retard your speed. 

The ent-end and emt-emd blends are also 
formed from the simple consonant charac- 
ters. If you have any doubt about the di- 
rection a blend takes, all you need to do 
is to stop and analyze the syllable, and 
then let your blend take the same general 
direction that the simple consonants would 
take. 

Now practice the following: 


Ent-end: 


“mt-emd : 


An important consideration in your 
practice is to maintain a positive distinc- 
tion in the size of characters. Failure to 
do this is the real source of illegibility. If 
vour characters are well proportioned, you 
will never have difficulty in reading them. 
Hence it is first important that you know 
he comparative size of the characters in 
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the following groups and make clear dis- 
tinctions: 


th th 


ten-den ent-end 


tem-dem / emt-emd 


/ 


Practice the following: 


Now examine your copy carefully and 
see if you have absolutely maintained the 
proper distinction in size. Pick out in- 
dividual characters here and there and see 
if you can positively identify them. There 
should be no guess work about it. You 
will be well repaid for any care you put 
into training your muscles now to preserve 
the relative sizes with certainty by the 
ease with which you will be able to read 
your shorthand later on. 

Some of the faults in the execution of 
the foregoing are: Failure to 
correct slant; lack of grace in the curve; 
making the curve too flat; treating it as 
two separate movements. 

Note that in the dcf-v, tive blend the 
character is formed by blending “d” and 
“f,” simply forming the whole combination 
into one curve. You can easily remem 
ber that the blend starts with an up 
ward stroke, because “d” is an upward 
stroke. 

Practice the following: 


observe the 


The blends for jent-jend, pent-pend are 
formed by blending “j” and “ent” or “p” 
and “ent.” Since both “j” and “p” are 
downward characters, the curve must start 
with a downward sweep. 

Study the comparative size of the fol- 
lowing, and practice: 


th-s def-v, tive 


gent-gend, pent-pend 





RR eo He 


TD? RPE er ee 


Practice the following common words 
which bring into use the foregoing blends: 


< 


The principal faults of execution of 
these blends are: Making the curves too 
flat; leaving too great a space between 
the starting and finishing points ; improper 
slant. 

The blends for men-mem, ted, ded, det 
require no special treatment—the prin- 
cipal thing is to observe size. Study and 
practice the following: 


3 d; ted-ded-det 


Practice the following words containing 
these combinations: 


The Ses blends are simply combinations 
of the two s’s. To learn to execute these 
with finish and speed is a little trick that 
is worth acquiring. There should be no 
stop at the junction of the s’'s. Remember 
that it is a single character and should be 
written as such. 

Practice: 


In joining “ses” after a circle vowel, 
following or preceding another consonant, 
the first of the s’s may be lost in forming 
part of the circle, thus: 
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Practice the foregoing until you get th 
“hang” of executing the combinations with 
speed and accuracy. 

When “ses” precedes or follows a con 
sonant or hook-vowel, both s’s are written 

-but with one movement. The following 
will show the application. Practice each 
outline carefully: 


The common faults in executing the 
foregoing blends are: Lack of proportion, 
leaving a space between the circle-vowel 
and the “ses;” executing the “ses” as two 
separate movements, and So on. 

When ted, ded, or ed is written with 
disjoined “‘t’’ as in 


etc., it should be written quite close to th: 
preceding character. Practice the forego 
ing words. 

(To be continued ) 


In twenty-five years Miss Martha Par 
sons of New Britain, Connecticut, has 
risen from the position of stenographer t 
the secretaryship of a $2,000,000 corpora 
tion. It is said she holds a more ré 
sponsible position than any other woman i! 
Connecticut. 

. * * 

Mr. Otto Herbst, a writer of the system 
has been appointed Clerk to Mayor W. J 
Stern of Erie, Pennsylvania. Mr. Herbs‘ 
in renewing his subscription to the Greg 
Writer says: 

I was a subscriber some years ago, but fo 
several reasons shorthand was a minor requis 
ite until I was appointed Mayor’s Clerk whe! 
it became a more important feature. 
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The Anglo-Chinese School at Singapore 


OST Americans think that the com- 
I mercial school is peculiarly an 


American institution—or at least 
s confined to the English-speaking races 
ind a few of the European countries. But 
the illustration of a classroom in the 
{nglo-Chinese School at Singapore, 
Straights Settlement, reproduced by per- 
mission of “Remington Notes,” shows that 
the teaching of shorthand and typewrit- 
ng and other commercial subjects is reach- 





raphy in the grammar school. It simply 
illustrates the universality of shorthand. 

The Anglo-Chinese School is taught for 
the most part by an American faculty. 
Mr. O. J. Morris, B. A., a Kansan, and a 
graduate of the famous Gem City Busi- 
College at Quincy, is the prin- 
cipal; Mrs. Morris is in charge of the in- 
troductory shorthand, and Mr. G. E. Me- 
Comb, another Gem City graduate, is the 
principal of the commercial department. 


ness 








AnGLo-CHINESE SCHOOL aT SINGAPORE 


ng the furthermost corners of the earth. 
Wherever commerce now reaches, there 
you will find the typewriter and its com- 
panion tool of commerce, shorthand. 
The young men and women who look at 
you from the picture, write the same sys- 
tem of shorthand that you write and use 
the same kind of typewriters. It would 
be a revelation to many writers of the sys- 
tem to see the extent of our foreign cor- 
respondence—letters from Rhodesia, Au- 
‘tralia, Africa, India, Japan, China, 
Russia—and other countries that you 
haven't heard of since you studied geog- 


Mr. E. A. MacLaughlan, a former Pit- 
manic writer, but an ardent enthusiast of 
the new shorthand, and a graduate of the 
Singapore School, is also a member of the 
faculty. Gay Hock Seng, of the 
bright Singapore Chinese, educated at the 
school, is a valuable assistant on the staff 
of teachers. 

The Anglo-Chinese School is doing a 
most important work in the Straights Set- 
tlement. The commercial course was 
established in 1910, and its growth has 
been very rapid. Our readers will join 
us in wishing the school continued success. 


one 
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Ambition and Work Win 


R. FRANK NIEDNER, whose 
portrait accompanies this article, 
is the Secretary to Judge Christian 

D. Kohlsaat of the United States Court of 

Appeals, for the Seventh Circuit, Chicago. 

Mr. Niedner’s rise to this important posi- 

tion is a simple illustration of the axiom 

that ambition combined with the right kind 
of work and purpose will always win. 

Believing that an account of Mr. Niedner’s 

experience will be an inspiration to others, 

we have asked him to tell us the story of 
how he reached his skill. He says: 

I began the study of 
shorthand in the autumn 
of 1906, and my knowledge 
of the “lithe and noble 
art” is of the homemade 
variety. Although my finan- 
cial circumstances’ were 
such that I could not af- 
ford to go to business col- 
lege, mine is not the story 
of a young man burning 
midnight oil and denying 
himself the pleasures of 
life in order to learn a 
useful profession. It was 
a real pleasure to take up 
each succeeding chapter 
of the Gregg text-book and 
uncover the wondrous 
things contained therein. 

I have always considered 
the time thus spent the 
most interesting period of 
my shorthand career. It 
seemed as if I were acquir- 
ing the use of a new language. To me it was a 
fascinating pursuit, the text-book more interest 
ing than a novel, and many times before com- 
pleting the eighteen lessons I turned to the back 
of the book to see how it all came out in the end 
and to translate the wordsigns into English! 
The shorthand plates in the Gregg Writer, too, 
furnished no end of pleasurable and profitable 
reading; likewise the “Letters of a Self-Made 
Merchant to His Son,” “Factors of Success,” 
and others. While these books were read purely 
because of the pleasure derived in translating 
them into English, I afterwards realized how 
materially such reading added to my short 
hand vocabulary. 

As a method of acquiring speed, I 
typewritten copies of newspaper editorials and 
other articles, making as many carbon copies as 
possible, and wrote under each typewritten 
word the shorthand equivalent. Sometimes a 
second set of copies was made, and the article 
written in shorthand as many as twenty times. 
I was able in this way to attain a speed of 75 


made 


Sy 


Frank NIEDNER 


or 80 words a minute. After continuing this 
practice for a time, I took speed dictation at 
a night school for about six weeks, and shortly 
afterwards accepted a position as stenog 
rapher in a real estate office at Denver, Colo- 
rado. A civil service manual fell into my hands, 
and four months after securing my first posi 
tion, having passed the civil service examination, 
I was appointed stenographer in the Forest 
Service at Saguache, Colorado, at a salary of 
$900 a year. Two months later I was trans 
ferred to the office of the United States attor 
ney at Chicago, where, for the past two years, 
I reported the proceedings of the federal grand 
jury and did considerable reporting in the fed 
courts. Soon after coming to Chicago | 
enrolled as a student in a 
night law school, and I am 
now a member of the IIli 
nois bar. My present po- 
sition as secretary to Judge 
Kohlsaat, of the United 
States Circuit Court of 
Appeals, offers a most ex 
cellent postgraduate course 
in law. 


eral 


Mr. Niedner says of 
Civil Service work: 


I am inclined to think 
that the chief advantage of 
employment in the govern 
ment service lies in the fact 
that it affords, by reason 
of the short hours and, in 
most offices, the light duties 
opportunity for  self-im 
provement. And that is ar 
advantage not to be scoffed 
at. Civil service positions 
have been the making of some and the un 
making of others, which goes to prove the fact 
that what is one man’s meat is another’s poisot 


The Class in Chemistry 


(at end of object lesson 
tell me 


Schoolmaster 
‘Now, can what is 
water?” 

Small and Grubby 
teacher, water’s what turns black when yor 


puts your ‘ands in it !"—Punch. 


any of you 


Urchin: “Please 
og 
Don’t let your subscription expire! You 


won't want to miss that September numbe: 
just on account of carelessness. 
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HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER OF THE O. G. A.: 
Make two copies of the article “O. G. A. Test” in your 
very best shorthand. Send one copy to the editor of this 
department, the other retain for comparison with the 
shorthand “‘plate’’ which will appear in the August 
issue. If your copy possesses the necessary artistic 
qualities, you will be awarded an “O. G. A.” certificate, 
and your name will appear in the published list of mem 
bers. An examination fee of twenty-five cents must 
accompany your test. A test is good only until the 15th 
of the month following date of publication. 

The O. G. A. isa select company of artists, and mem 
bership is granted only to those whose notes show un 
questionable artistic merit. It is worth your while to 
try for membership. You may not succeed the first time 
you try. because the standard is very high. But you 
will not know until you do try. 

The emblem of the clan is a triangle enclosing the 
characters O.G.A. The left side of the triangle stands 
for “theory,"’ the right side for “accuracy” and the base 
for “beauty’’— the three qualities that go to make up 
artistic writing 


UST let us have a word, please, and 
then we shall tell you what our mem 
bers have been doing, what the Local 

Orders are accomplishing and what our ap- 
But listen to our ap- 
about not 


plicants write us! 
peal. Please don’t complain 
having heard from us in reply to your 
letter and the “O. G. A. test which was 
enclosed” before you have received your 
magazine containing the authoritative plate 
for the “copy” you submitted. That will 

Remember that there 
in a hundred that goes 
every one reaches us but 
write you letters and 
send your Certificates much before the 
nagazine, containing the list of new mem- 
successful on that par- 
ticular test, reaches you. So, please don’t 
vrite us until your copy of the Gregg 
'Vriter comes to hand and you have had an 
‘pportunity to see whether you have been 


be time enough. 
sn't letter 
stray. Nearly 
t is impossible to 


one 


pers who were 


“Order of Gregg Artists” 


is a clan composed of artistic writers of the system, which has for its object the 
development of artistry in writing, 


32 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, to whom all communications 
relating to this department should be addressed. 
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This department is the official 
Conducted by Alice L. Rinne, O. G. A., 
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granted the Certificate. Then, if your card 
of membership doesn’t make its appearance 
within a week after your magazine is de- 
livered, write us a note and we shall be in 
a better position to look the matter up. 
As it is, now, remember that we are com- 
pelled to go through piles of papers, at 
taching and detaching those sent us in 
clubs, and so on, if you write before we 
have O. K.’d the papers and prepared the 
list of new members. Of course, if your 
name is not given, you might wait the 
week, too, before you write that you would 
like to have the necessary criticisms on 
your notes if they did not come up to the 
established standard. We believe we have 
about twelve hundred certificated members 
on our list and we remember having re- 
ceived only three or four letters of com- 
plaint, the writers of which were justified 
in writing. And in those three instances 
we found that we were at fault!! The 
papers reached us all right, but got mixed 
up in some way and the Certificates were 
delayed. So reflect! Is there much chance 
of your not hearing from us if you will 
only give us time? Not a great deal, we 
think. The test, “The Grand Central Sta 
tion,” will appear in plate form in the 
August Gregg Writer. Wait a week after 
your magazine has been delivered and then 
write us if think you have been 
neglected ! 


you 


The New Pin 


We hope you will all like the emblem we 


have chosen for members of our 
Order. We are reproducing it herewith so 
that you can see just what you are getting. 
As we told you in the April magazine, the 
metal is bronze; it is finished in Arts and 
Crafts style and may be inad in beth pin 
and button form, so be sure to specify 
which you would like to have. The price 
is only twenty-five cents. We sorry 


you as 


are 
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to have held up the great number of orders 
already received in response to our an- 
nouncement in the April number, but the 
firm to which we entrusted our order has 


not “kept its promises.” However, we 
shall be ready to take care of our promises 
by the time you get in your request for 
one of the little symbols. 


News from the Local Orders 
We announce with pleasure the assign 
ment of numbers to the following clubs: 


Local Order No. 8, Fort Collins High School, 
Fort Collins, Colo.; Mrs. Mary A. Ball. 

Local Order No. 9, Albion College, Albion, 
Mich.; Mr. Milton H. Northrop. 

Local Order No. 10, Evansville High School, 
Evansville, Ind.; Miss Kate Browning. 

Local Order No. 11, Portland High School, 
Portland, Me.; Miss Harriet Armstrong. 

Local Order No. 12, Newark High School, 
Newark, Ohio; Mr. Loyd G. Millisor. 

Local Order No. 138, Canton-Actual Business 
College, Canton, Ohio; Miss Pattie C. Moores. 


Simply because it takes up so much 


space, we shall have to discontinue the 
practice of announcing the officers of the 
various Orders, but please remember that 
our records are up-to-date and that if one 
Order wishes to get in touch with any of 
the others, it would be well to address 
your letter either to the teacher in the 
school where the club was organized or 
to “Secretary, Local Order No. and 
put the name of the school on the envelope. 
Or write direct to us about it, if you would 
rather. 

It was a pleasure to read Mrs. Ball’s 
letter. She says: 

In 1904 I was in the Gregg School and took 
work with Mrs. Raymond and Miss Dixon. 
Then I gave up teaching for a time and did 
high school work and finished my college course. 
This winter I have had charge of the com- 
mercial department here and the Board of 
Education changed the system from Pitman to 
Gregg at my suggestion. I shall organize a 
Local Order among my students here just as 
soon as I receive my Certificate. , 

From reports sent us of the work done 
at the Fort Collins High School, we be- 
lieve Mrs. Ball’s suggestion has worked out 
to advantage ! 
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Mr. Northrop wrote some time ago that 
a group of nine students have organized a 
Local Order and elected their officers. 

From the secretary of Local Order No. 
10, Mr. E. Harold Berges, comes the fol- 
lowing: 

The members of the shorthand class of the 
local high school have organized a club. The 
members holding Certificates are sixteen in 
number and there is a large number of hon- 
orary members. These honorary members will 
become certificated members as soon as they 
take the test, with the exception of those who 
write another system. We would like to have 
you send us our clan number as soon as pos- 
sible. 

I think it is going to be a success because we 
have a strong organization. 


Comes this from Miss Armstrong: 

Please find enclosed copies of the O. G. A. 
test from other members of my class. Your 
kind words in reply to our other installment 
of papers were much appreciated and all, both 
teacher and pupils, have been working with 
new enthusiasm and zeal. 

The Local Order idea seems to me very good 
and after hearing from these tests, I shall or- 
ganize one here. It appeals to me as one of 
the best ways of keeping in touch with pupils 
after graduation. May we tell you more about 
it later? 


Let us have your list of officers, Miss 
Armstrong, now that you have been as- 
signed your number. As you know now 
we want to hear all about it. 

A clipping, from one of the Newark 
newspapers, sent us in Mr. Millisor’s let- 
ter, will, he tells us, explain what he thinks 
of the Local Order idea. It is quoted here 
with. 

Wednesday evening at a meeting held at the 
home of Mr. L. G. Millisor, was organized a 
“Local Clan Order of Gregg Artists.” 

The “Order of Gregg Artists” is composed of 
writers of Gregg Shorthand who have passed a 
required examination sent out and graded by 
examiners of the Gregg Publishing Company 
of Chicago. The test is based on theory and 
beauty of outline. The Order is world-wide, 
having members from nearly every country. 

Those of Newark High School who have re- 
ceived membership cards are to be congratulated 
as the standard set by the publishing company 
is very high. 

At present, though the Local Clan is small, it 
does not lack enthusiasm and it is hoped that it 
will steadily grow. 


Methods of Organization 
So many teachers have written us for in 
formation as to the methods followed in 
organizing Local Orders, the number of 
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Certificates required before the clubs may 
be officially assigned numbers, and so on, 
that we want to say a word or two in this 
connection. In the first place, conditions 
must govern your methods. The very best 
advice we can give you is to read the 
article, “How to Organize a Shorthand 
Club,” which appeared as a leader in the 
May magazine. Get what benefit you can 
from this and then go ahead with the work 
just as you would in organizing any little 
club. As far as the number of Certificates 
is concerned, we do not believe there 
should be any limitation. As soon as there 
are enough certificated members to make 
the work profitable and interesting, why 
not organize? It takes one or two to start 
something of this kind, you know. So 
don’t let anyone get ahead of you. Be 
the leader! 


What the Local Orders Are Doing 


The following letter (beautifully writ- 
ten in shorthand) from Miss Rude, secre- 
tary of the first Local Order, delighted us: 

O. G. A. No. 1 is alive and enthusiastic and 
we wish to thank you for your interest in us, 
which has been a source of inspiration in all of 
our plans. We think we are justly proud of 
what we have accomplished so far and the Clan 
believes you would like to know of some of the 
things we have been doing. 

One of the greatest undertakings, and we 


feel it has been a success, is the reporting wor! 
The Clan takes a sermon each week and tra 
scribes it, preserving a copy for ourselves and 
sending one to the minister. When we began, 
about the first of February, our notes were al- 
most indecipherable and it was very difficult to 
make the transcript look like a sermon. Last 
Sunday night we had no trouble reading ou 
notes and the transcription looks very muc! 
like a manuscript. This has done more to rea 
benefit us as practical stenographers than ar 
thing we have taken up. 

We have a Query Committee, which is als 
a great help for the improvement of shorthand 
in general. We have been so busy drafting our 
constitution and initiating new members that 
we have neglected our dictation period sadly) 
So many things come up that once a week 
hardly often enough for the Clan to meet to- 
gether to plan. 

We have heard from two Clans and it is very 
interesting—we would like to hear from all of 
them. We are quite lucky to have a neighbor 
Clan at Joplin—we are to meet them at Lak: 
side Park, which is half-way between Carthag 
and Joplin, May 13, to get acquainted and ha\ 
lunch. You know the rest that goes with 
I am sure we will take Southwest Missouri for 
Gregg Shorthand before long. Everybody 
enthusiastic, has enthusiasm to pass arou! 
We are anxious to have our pins so that peo} 
will have another way of knowing us. 

Accept best wishes from your ardent admir 
of Clan No. 1. 


And later on during the month this | 
ter, jointly written by Local Orders N 
1 and 6, made us happy: 

We take it for granted that you are anxio 
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to hear how our “lucky 13” picnic came out. 
Well, we consider it a great success. O. G. A. 
No. 1 was represented by 138, May 13, ’13—see 
the line-up of 13s? The day was ideal and 
everybody brought his picnic manners. The 
Carthage club reached the park in time to greet 
Joplin with the O. G. A. yell as they alighted 
from the car. 

The time before luncheon was spent getting 
acquainted, discussing “what we have done,” 
hunting four-leaf clovers, taking snapshots and 
enjoying the beautiful out-doors. At seven 
o'clock luncheon was spread—and say, did you 
ever have that awful feeling that you were on 
the brink of an almost impossible undertaking? 
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thing because of the distance separating 
the schools, but we quote this just to show 
you what can be done when conditions 
will warrant it. Think of the benefit those 
people derived from each other. 

One of the little snapshots is reproduced 
so you may know that the picnic-table was 
not a picture of the imagination. 


From Teachers and Others 


Of course hundreds of those who send in 
their work write the usual formal letter 








“Our Picsic Taste” 


[f you have been in that position you know 
how we all felt when we looked on that loaded 
table. Everyone had an enormous appetite, but 
it eight o’clock there was still some left, al- 
though Mr. Carter was still faithfully endeavor- 
ing to do his duty by the “club”; but no joking, 
the luncheon was wonderful, the picture does 
not do it half justice. We thought of you, 
Miss Rinne, and each ate a little for you. The 
joint business meeting was held by moonlight 
and we now feel we have a great deal in com- 
mon. A committee from the two clubs decided 
on a common grip and No. I’s password was 
idopted by No. 6, so we have another way of 
singling out O. G. A. members. Many, many 
helpful suggestions were made at this meeting 
that will be put into practice in our clubs im- 
mediately. 

The motion for adjournment was reluctantly 
seconded and at nine o’clock everyone started 
home, fired with new ambition for their respect- 
ive Clans and for the general advancement of 
the O. G. A. and Gregg Shorthand. We are 
ever your friends. 


Certainly we know it would not be 
feasible for all of you to try this sort of 


saying that the test and the required fee 


are enclosed. Then again others will 
write telling us all about their work, their 
joys and troubles, and so on. We are al 
ways glad to have you write us fully if 
you care to. It is interesting to know how 
long you have been out of school and what 
success you have had with your shorthand 
work. Let us quote from just one or two 
of these letters: 

I have not reviewed principles or wordsigns 
since leaving the Salem Commercial School, 
Salem, Mass., nearly ten years ago, but have 
done quite a little reading of the plates in the 
magazine and other publications. However, I 
trust my copy will be examined and that I may 
comment or suggestion. 

(Signed) Alletta 


receive any 
Spence. 
So many, many letters and tests have 
come in from students of the Drake Busi- 
ness School. They seem to have sent their 
papers in independently of each other, but 
we expect them to get together and or- 
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ganize a splendid Local Order. There will 
surely be enough members after the Cer- 
tificates have all been mailed from our 
office. 

From a letter received from Mr. H. H. 
Arnston of Atlanta, Georgia, we culled the 
following interesting paragraph: 

I have been a writer and teacher of the sys- 
tem for a number of years, but I believe the 
old guard can profit fully as much as the 
younger generation by the inspiration which the 
Order affords for keeping abreast of improve- 
ments and attaining a higher standard of 
writing. 


We believe every progressive, up-to-date 
teacher will agree with you, Mr. Arnston. 


Brought in by the Mail-Carrier 


During the last six or eight weeks we 
have received large clubs from each of the 
schools given below. The name of the 
teacher is also given if it was sent us: 


Beutel Business College, Tacoma, Wash.; Mr. 
C. V. Crumley. 

Bloomington High School, Bloomington, II1.; 
Miss Cora M. Pryor. 

Drake Business College, Passaic, N. J. 

Behnke-Walker Business College, Portland, 


Ore.; Miss Immogene Warren. 

Mt. Vernon Business College, Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio; Miss Alice B. Welker. 

Astoria Business College, Astoria, Ore.; Miss 
Grace McClellan. 

Hearding High School, Aurora, Minn.; Mr. 
Edward A. Drew. 

Mountain State Business College, Parkers- 
burg, W. Va.; Miss Fannie Salmons. 

Evansville High School, Evansville, Ind.; 
Miss Kate Browning. 

Wausau High School, Wausau, Wis.; Miss 
Margaret Johnson. 

St. Mary’s Academy, Nauvoo, Ill.; Miss Mary 
Quatman. 

Churchman Business College, Easton, Pa.; 
Miss Carrie H. Walters. 

Calumet High School, Calumet, Mich.; Miss 
Fern Crum. 

Sacred Heart Academy, Washington, D. C.; 
Miss Mae I. O’Hara. 

Baraga High School, Marquette, Mich.; Sis- 
ter M. Scholastica. 

Portsmouth High School, Portsmouth, Ohio; 
Mr. J. F. Yenner. 

Canton High School, Canton, Ill.; Miss Anna 
Ames. 

Sacred Heart Convent, Amesbury, Mass.; 
Sister Marie. 

Sioux City High School, Sioux City, Iowa; 
Miss Melle Bodwell. 

Penn School of Commerce, Oskaloosa, Iowa; 
Miss Alta L. Jewell. 

Brockton Business School, Brockton, Mass.; 
Miss B. Hazel Crandall. 


Yocum’s Practical Business School, Wooster, 
Ohio; Miss Nellie M. Pearce. 

High School, Sharon, Mass.; Miss Augusta 
L. Davis. 

Easton School of Business, Easton, Pa.; Miss 
Bertha N. Kaler. 

Sarnia Business College, Sarnia, Ont., Can.; 
Miss Edith Giffin. 

Hill’s Business College, Oklahoma City,Okla. ; 
Miss Effie Lyon. 

Huron College, Huron, S. Dak.; Miss Nettie 
O. London. 

Dover Business College, Dover, N. H.: Miss 
Lenna A, Woodman. 

Hannibal High School, Hannibal, Mo.;: Mr 
Paul S. Lomax. 


=, 
eS 


For the O. G. A. Test for this month 
we -have selected the following editorial 
from the New York World: 


The Grand Central Station 


In the space of two years this city has seen 
brought to completion the Pennsylvania and 
New York Central terminals, two operations in 
railroad construction that for magnitude and 
cost are without parallel anywhere in the world. 

What has been accomplished above Forty- 
second street during the progress of the Grand 
Central work in many respects is more re- 
markable even than the Pennsylvania’s record 
Over the seventy-nine acres covered by the New 
York Central terminal, during the years of ex 
cavation and building and relocation of tracks, 
it was necessary to keep the traffic of two 
great railroad systems constantly moving at 
its normal pace. That in itself was a feat, 
aside from questions of construction, to test 
to the limit the best railroad and engineering 
skill. With trains arriving and departing every 
few minutes, and with passengers coming and 
going by tens of thousands night and day, the 
wonder is that the service could be maintained 
with so little interruption. Over and among 
and below the tracks for years gangs of la 
borers were kept daily blasting and sinking 
foundations and raising mammoth steel struc 
tures while always the trains moved in and out. 

At Panama the United States is hastening to 
a close the greatest monument to engineering 
science modern ages have seen. But there th 
engineers had a clear field for work and nm 
serious considerations of traffic to embarrass 
them. Back of them they had all the re 
sources and credit of the United States Gov 
ernment, and questions of cost and returns o1 
capital invested did not affect them. They wer: 
masters in a little kingdom of their own, with 
out local laws or public officials or a critical 
public to impede or harass them. 

To those querulous persons who complain that 
New York never does anything or never does it 
right, it is only necessary to point out that with 
in ten years the subway from the Bronx and 
Kingsbridge to Brooklyn, the Hudson tunnels, 
the Manhattan and Queensboro Bridges and the 
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Frances E. Drescher, Hannibal, Mo. 
Bertha Durand, Grand Rapids, Minn 
Irene Emerick, Joliet, Ill 

Elise Euler, Evansville, Ind. 


Pennsylvania and New York Central terminals 
are the best evidences of substantial progress, 
and not the least of these is the work of two 


railroad companies. 


List of New Members 


Samuel J. Abelson, St. Louis, Mo. 
Elsino Aeils, Tacoma, Wash. 

Edward Arnold, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
H. H. Arnston, Atlanta, Ga. 

Alice M. Avery, Grand Rapids, Minn. 
Mary E. Bacon, White River Junction, Vt 
A. L. Bailey, Owosso, Mich. 

Alta Mae Bailey, Oklahoma City, Okla 
Florence Barringer, Joliet, 

Clarice Bedard, Sarnia, Ont., Can. 
Marian Benedict, New Philadelphia, Ohio 
Lorena Bennett, Joliet, Ill. 

Steve P. Beratto, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Ida Bernstein, Portland, Me. 

Pauline D. Bernstein, Portland, Me 
W. Berriman, Calumet, Mich. 

Gladys Berry, Portland, Me. 

Rose Besharov, Passaic, N. J. 
Margaret Bethea, Bloomington, Ill 
Wayne B. Bishop, Astoria, Ore 

Mary E. Bitner, Wooster, Ohio 

Ruth Bjorklund, Tacoma, Wash. 

Rose Blackman, Bristol, R. IL. 
Adelaide Blake, Portsmouth, Ohio. 
Leah E. Blessing, Philadelphia, Pa 
Mildred M. Bloom, Joliet, 

Melle Bodwell, Sioux City, Iowa. 
John W. Boehue, Jr., Evansville, Ind 
Gladys Bogenrief, Artesian, S. Dak 
Elsie Borden, Oklahoma City, Okla 
Edna Boutinell, Portland, Me 

Orah Bradley, Oklahoma City, Okla 
H. Breske, Portland, Ore 

Katherine Bronson, Abington, Mass 
Hattie Brown, Astoria, Ore. 

Marion Browne, White River Junction, Vt 
Doris L. Byfield, Oklahoma City, Okla 
Stuart J. Byrne, Marquette, Mich 
Mary B. Calderwood, Portland, Ore 
Clara Campbell, Joliet, Ill. 

John Cartnick, Wallington, N. J 

Mrs. Nellie W. Caster, York, Nebr 
Mrs. E. Maude Catto, Tacoma, Wash 
Bernice M. Chrisman, Bloomington, Ill 
Ethel Christle, Bellingham, Wash. 
Marie Clark, Victoria, B. C., Can 
Malah Cogswell, Bloomington, Ill 
Edna Florence Cole, Leominster, Mass 
tosa Mae Cole, Joliet, Tl. 

Scott Collier, Tacoma, Wash. 

Ruth Connors, Huron, 8S. Dak. 

Helen Cooper, Tacoma, Wash 

Mary K. Court, Redlands, Cal 

Bertha Cowan, Evansville, Ind 

Edna V. Cowell, Joliet, Il 

E. Sue Criss, Clarksburg, W. Va 
Fern Crum, Calumet, Mich. 

Eugenia Daly, Joliet, Il 

Lulu Daniel, Altamont, Kans. 

Mary D’Anjou, Grand Rapids, Minn 
Alvina Dauel, Bloomington, I11 
Elizabeth Davern, Nauvoo, Il. 

D. M. Davidson, Joliet, Ill 

Annie M. Davies, Paterson, N. J 
Leonard Davis, Huron, 8S. Dak 
Velma W. Davis, Dover, N. H 
Harriett Davison, Carthage, Mo 
Frank E. Day, Sioux City, Iowa. 

May Dean, Carthage, Mo. 

A. M. DeLapp, Crookston, Minn 

J. M. DeLautre, Oklahoma City, Okla 
Marie DePrenger, Oskaloosa, Iowa 
Mary E. Deibel, Oklahoma City, Okla 
Raoul DeSerres, Amesbury, Mass 
Hallie Diton, Nauvoo, Ill. 

Carrie Doll, Portsmouth, Ohio 

Eliza Donaldson, Canton, Il 

Harry Doten, Tacoma, Wash 

Helen Dowds, Mt. Vernon, Ohio 

Cecil C. Drake, Glen Gardner, N. J 


Edna Evans, Dover, N. . 

Royce Evans, Bloomington, III. 

Anna Feicht, Wausau, Wis. 

Mrs. G. M. Fessenden, Winsted, Conn 
Cc. L. Finch, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Elsie O. Fink, Lyndhurst, N. J. 
Ralph Finke, Evansville, Ind. 
Katherine Finley, Oklahoma City, Okla 
Irene Fisher, Hannibal, Mo. 

Mary Fitzpatrick, Nauvoo, Il. 

Mrs. Martha H. Foreman, Kansas City, Kans 
Winifred Fowler, Portsmouth, Ohio. 
Bessie Fox, Hannibal, Mo 

Edna Fritts, Easton, Pa 

Beulah Furniss, Canton, Ohio 

L. Edna Galley, Carthage, Mo 

Henry Gates, Wausau, Wis. 

Edward Gauntlett, Yamaguchi, Japan 
Myrtis L. Geib, Groton, S. Dak. 
Lenetta Geissler, Sharon, Mass. 
Mayme Glaser, Astoria, Ore. 

Julius Glazer, Evansville, Ind 

Lila Goethel, Huron, 8. Dak. 

Grace Goodall, Sarnia, Ont., Car 
Flora B. Gordon, Laconia, N. H 
Mildred Goulty, Nauvoo, Il 

Pansy Gragg, Bloomington, I! 
Reginald Graham, Aurora, Minn 
Nellie Gray, Tacoma, Wash. 

Goldie Green, Oklahoma City, Okla 
Grace Green, Bloomington, Il 

Walter C. Green, Oskaloosa, Iowa 
Ellienne Grenier, Amesbury, Mass 
Anna Groothedde, Paterson, N. J 
Frank Grudnosky, Aurora, Minn 
Sadie I. Guelff, Marquette, Mich 

Ina Guellow, Mt. Vernon, Ohio 

Ethel Guise, Evansville, Ind. 

Will Guthrie, Oskaloosa, Iowa 
Dorothy Gvelzer, Bloomington, I)! 
Max Hacker, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Katherine Halsey, Evansville, Ind 
Anna Hamburg, Nauvoo, Ill 
Gertrude Hand, Paterson, N. J 
Albert Handel, Passaic, N. J 

Flora Hankey, Bloomington, Il 
Margaret Harder, Bloomington, Il 
Agnes Harrington, Marquette, Mich 
Prescott Harris, Stoughton, Mass 
Verna Hassler, Bloomington, Il 

Ray Heath, Dover, N. H 

Bertha Heise, Bloomington, Il 

Ruth Held, Tatamy, Northampton Co., Pa 
Leta Helmick, Bloomington, " 
Mabel Henchman, Toowoomba, Queensland, 
Australia. 

Arthur J. Henne, Marquette, Mich 
Lottie Hess, Astoria, Ore. 

Alex Hokanson, Bloomington, Ill 
Herman Honner, Calumet, Mich. 
Winifred F. Honnor, San Jose, Cal 
May W. Hosbrook, Ashtabula, Ohio 
Della Hossie, Sarnia, Ont., Can 
Marion H. Howell, Oakland, Cal 
Helen V. Hughes, Brighton, Mass 
Martha Huke, Erie, Pa. 

R. R. Hutcheson, Covington, Ky. 
Bertha Isaacs, Joliet, Ill 

Kenneth F. Jaques, Kansas City, Kans 
Alva Jeldnesa, Astoria, Ore. 

Carl Johnson, Bloomington, I! 

Edith A. Johnson, Natick, R. I 

E. M. Johnson, Tacoma, Wash 
Esther Johnson, Wausau, Wis 
Genevieve J. Johnson, Marquette, Mich 
Ruth Johnson, Portland, Me. 

Mayme Johnston, Portsmouth, Ohio. 
Ethel Jurgens, Evansville, Ind. 

Elsie M. Kaiser, Aberdeen, Wash. 
Ruby Kappler, Evansville, Ind 
Joseph Karchowsky, Gloversville, N. J 
H. Keating, Brockton, Mass. 

Bessie D. Kelley, Grand Rapids, Minn 
Cc. Estelle Kelsey, Dover, N. H. 

Dora E. J. Kennedy, Portland, Me 
Gabriel Kertocy, Passaic, N. J. 

(Continued on Page 564.) 
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Postcarditis 


In this department we will publish each month the names of the writers of Gregg Shorthand 
who desire to exchange postals “‘written in shorthand” with other writers of the system 
in any part of the world. Every applicant must be a subscriber to this magazine. 
Names are not repeated after first publiegtion. The application for enrollment 
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must be written in 


ducted by Merritta Brown, care of Gregg Writer, Chicago 


, with the name and address in longhand. Con 


Illinois, to 


whom all communications relating to this department should be 





time be- 


HERE has been little 

T tween issues that our June directory 
is rather small compared with the 

lists which have been given for some 

months past, but the originality of the ap- 

plications—the freedom from the cut-and- 

dried request for membership makes up 


so 


for the numerical shortage. 

Sometimes the mail brings such short 
and stereotyped applications that we al- 
most despair of the life of the correspond- 
ence after the candidates have been ad- 
mitted, and are nearly tempted to require 
a given or lines 


number of words as a 


passport into the Exchange. For we are 


PORTION junit 





paoseenenien 





here to increase our shorthand vocabu- 
laries, not alone our postcard collection ! 

Speaking of vocabularies reminds us 
that we promised a long time ago to give 
you a plate of “Postcarditis vocabulary,” 
but our plate writer objected on the score 
of inartistic appearance. Now if we make 
a contest out of it that obstacle will be 
removed, and it will be fun to practice the 
outlines while working out the solution. 

Here is a composite list of words found 
in the members’ applications. Put on your 
thinking caps and supply the missing 
links! We are making it easy for you by 
giving, in parenthesis, the number of 
words to be supplied. 


The Application Blanks 


(Two) 
subscriber 
(two) 
Gregg Writer 
(one ) 
desire to exchange 
post cards 
(one ) 
postal cards 
(two) 
writers 
(three ) 
in different parts of the 
world 
(two) 
members 
(two) 
circle 
(Two) 
anxious to learn 
(two) 
customs 
(one) 
resources 
(one ) 
other 
countries 
(one 
Gregg Shorthand 
(one 
employed 


(one ) 
should like 
cards 


to receive 


(one ) 

everyone 
(one ) 

wishes to correspond 
(two) 

member from 
( Name 
your 
city) 

Four months ago 
(two) 

last few weeks of school 
(two) 

interested 
(two) 

Postcarditis Department 
(one) 

should like to have you 
(three) 

in the list 
(two) 

victims 
(Three) 

especially pleased to hear 
(one) 

foreign readers 
(one ) 

students or 
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(three ) 
high schools and universities 
(One) 
prefer to join 
(two) 
want to trade 
(one) 
each other 


photographs of the noted 
(one ) 

all over the world 
(two) 

zest to my practice 
(two) 

clearer style of writing 
(one) 

quicker recognition 
(one ) 

completed written forms 

Will you kindly add 
(three 

also interested 
(one ) 

outdoor sports 
(one ) 

shooting 


With best wishes 
(two) 

clan 
(two) 

yours sincerely 


(Signed) An Enthusiastic Greggite 


It’s like playing Uncle Josh. Have you 
guessed how the blanks should read? 
Then write out the complete application 
in letter form in your very best shorthand. 
Remember—fast black ink if you want to 
compete for reproduction. If you are a 
Yankee, and your plate passes muster you 
will receive the souvenir views of Chicago 
we have picked out for the best answer. 
Your papers must be in by July 20. 


The New Members 
Civil Service 
C. R. Honza, 720 N. 12th St., Lincoln, Nebr. 
Railway Mail Service. 


GREGG 


WRITER 


Languages 
Fernand Schmitt, 61 Tillery St.,. Brooklyn, 
N. Y. “Correspondance francaise seulement 
avec l’emploi de la sténographie Gregg.” 
Lumber 
J. Ira Browne, Live Oak, Fla. 


Irene Donnelly, 1019 W. 29th St., 
City, Mo. 


Contracting, and Building Supplies 


Kansa 


Mabel Leonard, 46 Lenox St., Uniontown, Pa 


Students 

Beatrice Chase, care The 
(teas), Minneapolis, Minn. 

Helen Cooper, 915 N. Ainsworth Ave., Ta 
coma, Wash. Beutel Business College. 

Joseph S. Foley, St. Norbert’s College, De 
Pere, Wis. 

J. P. Hulsey, Dibble, Okla. 

Raymond Schulze, 1625 Chicago Road, Chi 
Heights, Ill. Bloom Township High 


Bour Company 


cago 
School. 

Hazel Sweeney, 636 N. Sprague St., Tacoma, 
Wash. Beutel Business College 


General 


Aubrey Coffey, Jodie, W. Va. 

Walter J. Williams, 504 Vine St., St. Clair, 
Mich. (Would like to receive cards showing 
all of the state capitols, churches, schools and 
colleges, but will answer any received.) 

Miss Marion Afden, R. F. D. No. 3, 7 
coma, Wash. (Would like to hear from fo: 
eign countries as well as from the States.) 

Edna V. Cowell, 610% N. Eastern Ave 
Joliet, Tl. 

Charlotte Finley, 712 W. 7th St., Pittsburg, 
Kans. (Prefers cards showing artistic scenery 
or noted buildings either business or residence. 

Edward L. Gausden, 1226 E. Madison St 
Seattle, Wash. 

Walter W. Williams, R. F. D. No. 4, Boon 
ville, Ind. (Is especially anxious to hear fron 
foreign countries, but will answer every card. 


Mr. Walter J. Williams, of St. Clair 
Mich., tells us he is planning to take th 
Civil Service examination in August and 
should like particularly to hear from thos: 
already in the Service. 


oOo 








NINE men out of every ten lay out their plans on too vast a scale; and 

they who are competent to do almost anything, do nothing, because 
they never make up their minds distinctly as to what they want or what 
they intend to be—hence the mournful failures we see around us in every 
walk of life-—William Mathews. 
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New York State Civil Service Test Proves Too Difficult 


recent State Civil Service Examina 
tion for the position of 
uurt Stenographer, held at Rochester, 
New York, there were not three who 
ussed, and a second examination has been 
illed. “The new examination to be held 
s so much easier than the first,”’ says the 
Rochester (New York) Union-Advertiser, 
that there is no doubt that several will 
pass and thus provide an eligible list from 
which the stenographer can be chosen.” 
This brings to mind the examination 
held last January by the Board of Regents 
for candidates for the degree of C. S. R. 
Certified Shorthand Reporter) under the 
new law, on which occasion, although wide- 
ly advertised, there was but one candidate 
Miss Paula E. Werning, a writer of 
Gregg Shorthand, who passed the difficult 


A LTHOUGH nine candidates took the 
A 


Supreme 


examination brilliantly and was awarded 
the first certificate by examination. This 
test consisted of a the Su- 
preme Court of Albany County. The dic 
tation ranged from 130 to 200 words a 
minute, and after the hour's dictation Miss 
Werning was require d to read back the tes 
timony of witnesses taken at the different 
speeds. So readily did she read the matter 
back that at first it thought a 
transcript was unnecessary. Miss Wern 
ing has never had any experience as a 


case tried in 


was 


court reporter, and that is why her phe 
before the Board of 
her into national 


nomenal showing 
Regents has brought 
prominence. 

This call for a examination in 
Rochester is one of the present-day signs 
that marks the passing of the old-style 
shorthand systems. 


second 


oOo 
J. Pierpont Morgan Employed 


VERY interesting story in the 

Philadelphia Telegraph credits 

George Lucas as being the first 
stenographer to enter the business world 
ind show business men what a time-saver 
the art of stenography is. Mr. Lucas was 
first employed by J. Pierpont Morgan in 
the early days of his banking career. Mr. 
Morgan took great pride in dictating let- 
ters to his stenographer in the presence of 
his banker friends. On several occasions 
when observing the advantage Mr. Morgan 
enjoyed by being able to dictate his cor- 
respondence to a shorthand writer, his 
friends declared they, too, must have a 
stenographic secretary. 

But in those days young men with a 
knowledge of stenography were hard to 
find, and the idea of young women learn- 
ing shorthand and working in a business 
office had not yet been even suggested. 
The few bankers who had been persuaded 
to try Mr. Morgan’s plan, secured their 
stenographers by first selecting the young 
men for their offices and then inducing 
them to take up the study of shorthand. 

It appears from the account in _ this 
paper that Mr. Morgan’s example gave a 


First Commercial Stenographer 


very decided impetus to the idea of pre 
paring young men for shorthand secretary 
ships, a demand for shorthand writers be- 
ing instantly created, which the school 
where Mr. Lucas was trained could not be 
gin to supply. The classes in this school, 
we read, were taught by Mrs. Scott 
Browne, who is now an aged invalid. 

The advent of Mr. Lucas into the busi- 
ness world seems to have been followed 
shortly by Miss Mary B. Hill, a school 
teacher from Connecticut. This girl cre- 
ated quite a sensation by renting a room 
in Wall Street, and inviting brokers, 
bankers, and others to come in and dictate 
their work, and see it quickly reproduced 
in typewritten form. She used the Sholes- 
Glidden typewriter which had just then 
upon the market. She was _ the 
pioneer lady stenographer, in Wall Street, 
at least, according to the writer on the 
Quaker City sheet. 


come 


oOeo 
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Greater Stenographic Efficiency 


Work Out of the Girls in Your Em- 

ploy” a writer in Business de- 
scribes the methods introduced by various 
firms for increasing the efficiency of their 
staff of stenographers. In each case the 
efficiency had been augmented from 30 to 
50 per cent, but while the results were 
rather uniform the methods themselves 
were widely different. 

One man began with the statement that 
the way he got most out of his women 
employees was to treat them like machines. 
But the apparent harshness of this remark 
was lost in his further explanation. 

“Machinery,” he added, “has all the 
attention, thought and good treatment that 
it requires. Skilled foremen watch and 
guard it, never allowing it to run beyond 
its capacity, with eyes open for overstrain. 
Ordinary business instinct teaches us this. 
We know that otherwise no machine can 
give good service. The same applies to 
the human machinery that is a part of 
our equipment, and particularly to the 
feminine portion of it. The capable busi- 
ness girl does not care for personal recog- 
nition. She does not ask for favors, in fac- 


LU) Wor the caption “Getting More 


tory, shop or office. She feels that she is a 
part of the plant and takes a keen pride 
in doing her work well—no one except 
herself knows how much pride she takes 
I always try therefore to make each woman 
I employ feel that she has an important 
place in my plant and make it a point to 
treat her with a great deal of considera 
tion for that reason. 

“Women in business are not men. 
They have their special characteristics 
Those that are valuable are prompt, faith 
ful, obliging, handy, tireless, fair and 
just, and intensely loyal. They ask main 
ly for fairness, appreciation and to be left 
alone and not followed up in petty little 
ways when they are doing their work. 
If she is competent and knows she knows 
her job no woman wants to be bothered 
You wouldn’t disturb a machine that was 
running perfectly.” 

A different way of solving the problem 
is that of a Western commission house em- 
ploying several hundred women stenogra 
phers. It has established a “minimum 
standard” and if any girl, without good 
reason, does less work than this calls for 
she is automatically discharged. Each 
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girl is paid according to the amount she 
does, all the typewriting machines being 
fitted with an attachment that shows what 
has been done during the day. When the 
girl goes to take dictation a slip is filled 
out and placed on record, showing the 
time she has been away from her desk 
and how many letters she has taken down. 

Another firm has introduced a “central- 
ized department.” All the stenographers 
are grouped in one room under the charge 
of a head woman. When a stenographer 
is needed to any department this head 
woman is notified by telephone. She in- 
stantly taps a bell and calls out the name 
of the next girl on a list before her. That 
girl is at that moment busy. No girl is 
ever allowed to remain idle. 

She immediately rises; delay would 
cost her job. She gathers up her notebook 
and pencils, and by the time she has walk- 
ed over to the desk of her chief a slip is 
ready for her. It gives her name, the 
name of the man who is to dictate and 


his room number, and a time clock stamps 
the precise minute. 
The girl goes where she has been sent, 


takes the dictation, reports back, tran- 
scribes her notes, hands over the finished 
work—which is at once sent to the man 
by a messenger. The instant a girl is 
through with one piece of work she is 
started upon another. The gain, of course, 
is in all the “slack” taken up, and the 
complete elimination of waste. Under a 
competent woman each girl is steadily em- 
ployed every moment of her working day. 

By the expenditure of a hundred dollars 
now and then a business man in one of 
the big cities on the Atlantic seaboard has 
cut down his office pay-roll a good many 
hundreds a year. His method is very sim- 
ple. It consists in constantly adding to 
his office equipment every little conven- 
ience and nicety he can find that will add 
to his girls’ comfort and speed. 

Not only does he keep on the watch for 
these things himself, but he has each girl 
looking out for and suggesting office im- 
provement. It is remarkable, in this estab- 
lishment, how work has “eased up.”” There 
is no falling off in quality or quantity, 
and everything is done much more pleas- 
antly and with infinitely greater quickness. 

Six girls make up the office staff in this 
particular concern. Five years ago the 
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same number were needed for not nearly 
the detail and rush of the present moment. 
The proprietor figures that each girl to- 
day does half as much again as the girl 
of a few years ago. 

None of the improvements introduced 
into this office is costly or revolutionary 
in itself. All have been little things that 
the average man would not think it worth 
while installing. The desks have been 
carefully placed to take advantage of the 
best light and each girl’s individual prefer- 
ences of position are considered so far as 
possible. 

If a girl will come every morning for a 
week at 8:30 instead of 9, she can take 
an afternoon off the next week—any after- 
noon she may choose. This gives a girl 
special time for shopping, matinees or for 
an afternoon to go home and sleep. It 
is immensely popular with the young wo- 
men and just this one idea has added 
much to the actual output of each. 

The minor mechanical conveniences that 
have been installed count much more than 
would be imagined. Every girl’s machine 
has a “silencer” on it. Typewriting click- 
ing is more or less wearing on the nerves 
and its diminution increases the efficiency 
of more than one highly nervous girl. 
Some machines are equipped with keys 
having black tops with white characters, 
for use under electric lights; many have 
rimless keys so that the fingers cannot 
catch. 

In this office, as in many others, the er- 
rand boy has long since been abolished. 
Whatever outside fetching and carrying 
is to be done is a part of the work of 
the girls. Without destroying the routine 
or hindering any individual work these 
little trips are daily distributed among the 
staff so that just when she most needs it 
each girl can get a whiff of fresh air and 
a brisk short walk or ride. 

The typewriting machines are regularly 
inspected before they happen to need it 
and are kept in the pink of order. An 
extra typewriter is always in readiness. 
The girls who have charge of the accounts 
have special desks with specially adjusted 
foot rests. 

In the corner of one room, well out of 
sight, is a small, comfortable sofa which 
has been worth its weight in gold to young 
women for the scraps of rest they could 
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get on it; but no girl has ever abused the 
privilege of resting here out of sight of 
the activity of the office. Every once in 
a while when a day is hard and the office 
practically swamped with work, a basket 
of fruit or several boxes of confectionery 
mysteriously appear. If you tax this man 
with being kindly he laughs. 

“I am simply using good common sense,’ 
he says, “and saving expense in operation. 
Human labor is the most costly thing of 
all. My force costs me less than any other 
doing similar work. In anything you get 
your best results by making your people 
happy and contented and giving them 
every facility. There is nothing that pays 
so well as this policy.” 


Young Men Wanted Who 
Know Shorthand 


NDER this title, the Hailey (Idaho) 
News-Miner draws attention to the 
fact that there are not enough 

young men _ stenographers—that young 
men apparently are blind to the great op- 
portunities that are open to them through 
the door of shorthand. It says: 

Executive officers of big institutions—rail- 
roads and manufacturing establishments—have 
been making recently what might seem to be a 
strange complaint. They cannot find capable 
young men who are stenographers and type- 
writers. 

Young men just leaving school or college, 
they say, scorn shorthand and typewriting ma- 
chines in these days. They look upon that as 
girls’ work. So when a corporation manager 
or president promotes one confidential man to a 
higher post he cannot find a capable youngster 
equipped to take his place. ~ 

The higher-ups in the big institutions regard 
that as shortsightedness upon the part of the 
young men who are just starting out. 

Many of the great men of the country began 
their careers as stenographers. As confidential 
men they got their intimate knowledge of the 
business they were later to control. And the 
young men just preparing for business life lose 
a great many opportunities for a lack of an 
easily acquired skill in typewriting and ste- 
nography. 

The falling off in the number of young 
men taking a shorthand course has been 
particularly marked in the last few years, 
in spite of the fact that there is hardly 
any other business position that offers the 
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young men greater opportunities for study, 
for growth, for advancement. 

But the business position must be se 
lected with some discrimination. There 
are stenographic positions that are mere 
cogwheels in the business machinery. A 
competent stenographer gets into one of 
these and there he stays until he wears out. 
Such positions, fortunately, are insignifi 
cant compared with the others. Shorthand 
offers the big opportunity to thousands of 
young men. 


‘” 


Teaching Business 


HE educational systems of many of 

the large cities have lately been un 

dergoing a thorough examination at 
the hands of experts. Pedagogic efficiency 
engineers from many of the leading uni 
versities have been turning the search light 
of science on them, and some of the things 
they have discovered have started a revo- 
lution that will in the end unquestionably 
prove beneficial. 

Commercial education was one of the 
phases of the education question that came 
in for some unfavorable comment, and the 
dicussion of the subject provoked by the 
report of the Hanus Commission in New 
York has brought out some interesting 
views. We quote from an editorial in the 
New York Times, which takes a particu 
larly sane view of the question, and also 
shows a keen appreciation of what is 
needed : 

“The chief obstacle in the way of effi 
cieney in commercial education in New 
York is that our efforts so far have been 
confined too closely to a single branch, that 
of clerical work. Thorough 
training in clerical work should be avail- 
able to those who seek it, but a much wider 
course should be provided also.” 

The Times quotes the Commission's re- 
port as follows: 


We recommend that a temporary special! 
commission be appointed by the Board of Edu- 
cation to consist of commercial teachers tem- 
porarily relieved of their ordinary duties, to 
investigate with the help of business men busi- 
ness conditions in relation to commercial edu- 
cation, and to lay the foundation for co- 
operative relations between commercial courses 
and schools and commercial houses. 
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And the Hanus report recommends that, 
as fast as possible co-operative and con- 

tinuation courses for commercial employees 
be established similar to the co-operative 
ind continuation courses recommended for 
industrial employees.” 

The point emphasized by the Times that 
a closer relationship and co-operation of 
business men and the school is one worthy 
of earnest thought. It is along this line 
that some of the serious problems of com- 
mercial education will be solved. Many 
of the best commercial teachers of the 
country are now cultivating with good re- 
sults that closer contact of business men 
and the school. 

Whether the public high school can give 
the broader scope to commercial education 
needed to develop executives and business 
men instead of clerks is a question that 
can only be determined by experience. 
There are many things against it—the age 
of the boys and girls studying in the high 
school, the lack of background they neces- 
sarily have, their lack of judgment and 


general education. Few of them at that 


age have had the mental discipline or have 


developed the independent thinking ability 
that are necessary. 

The study of such vocational work as 
shorthand and typewriting, bookkeeping, 
and other clerical work of the commercial 
course as now planned, develops an ac- 
curacy in execution that is fundamentally 
necessary. In the practice of these voca- 
tions the student comes in contact with 
the machinery of business in a way that 
is highly informing, and develops the busi- 
ness sense. The evidence of this is to be 
found in the number of men who grow into 
the big positions from the ranks. Prac- 
tically without exception the big men in 
all commercial industries are those who be- 
gan at the bottom. 

There has grown up, it is true, a class 
of business employees, graduates of the 
commercial courses in universities, that 
seems able to pass from the more ele- 
mentary business activities to the executive 
with astonishing rapidity. But it is to be 
remembered that this is a picked class—a 
part of the four per cent of students who 
first go through the high school and then 
take up commercial work of college grade 
in the university. 
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There is no question, however, that much 
more can be accomplished in the high 
school commercial course than has been 
done when the objects of the course have 
been changed to fit the real need. It is 
impossible to do any effective—at least 
bread-winning—commercial work in the 
high school when that work is made a mere 
side issue and includes only a smattering 
of real commercial work to satisfy an in- 
sistent demand, while the main object 
sought is to prepare the student to meet 
college requirements. In other words, the 
commercial high school course must be 
made a truly vocational course, and include 
only such subjects as have a related bear- 
ing on that object with enough of the 
cultural to broaden the viewpoint. The 
tendency is strongly in this direction, and 
it may be that the ideal plan will be 
evolved from the revolution that is now 
going on in the public commercial schools. 

oO? 
Brevities 

Within the last month, Teachers’ Cer 
tificates have been granted to the follow- 
ing: 

Harriet M. Allen, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Muriel B. Andrews, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Helen A. Carraher, Madison, Nebr. 

Mina Olive Caskey, Bellingham, Wash. 

Lelah M. Clapper, Kirksville, Mo. 

Burton T. Cooke, La Salle, Ill. 

C. D. Dumbauld, Middletown, N. Y. 

Cornelia H. Corse, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Vera V. Egelston, Rutland, Vt. 

Lottie E. Emerson, Bethany, Nebr 

Edith Giffin, Sarnia, Ont., Can. 

Max Hacker, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

William M. Haremski, La Salle, Ill. 

James Wilford Hartzell, Lincoln, Nebr. 

George T. Hedelund, Blair, Nebr. 

Myrtle T. Lawler, La Salle, IIl. 

Stella Ethel Long, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Marian H. Love, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Lulu Belle Reynolds, Houston, Texas. 

Catherine R. Stuppy, La Salle, Ill. 

Herbert Whittingham, Maryborough, Queens- 
land, Australia. 
» ore 


Simmons College, of Boston, Massachu- 
setts, of which Dr. Edward H. Eldridge is 
Director of Secretarial Studies, is offer- 
ing a course in Gregg Shorthand in the 
Summer School for Teachers, which begins 
July seventh. Miss Emma B. Dearborn, 
Director of Commercial Subjects in the 
Y. W. C. A., Cleveland, Ohio, will have 
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charge of the class. Examinations for the 
Gregg Teachers’ Certificate will be given 
at the close of the session. 

A notable feature of the course will be 
the series of lectures on commercial sub- 
jects. Among the lecturers announced are 
Mr. John R. Gregg, of New York, whose 
subject is “A Talk to Teachers’; Mr. 
Harry Loeb Jacobs, of Providence, Rhode 
Island, who will talk on “Organization of 
the Work in a Shorthand Department of 
a Private Commercial School”; Mr. Ru- 
pert P. SoRelle, of New York, who will 
lecture on “Teaching Shorthand and Type- 
writing. eae 

An article in a Rockford (Illinois) 
newspaper announces that Mr. W. F. 
Cadwell has purchased Brown's Business 
College, Rockford, of which he has been 
principal for the past eleven years. We 
extend congratulations to Mr. Cadwell. 
He is well known to schoolmen every- 
where as one of the most capable private- 
school managers in the country. 

* * * 

Mr. Harry C. Spillman, School Man- 
ager of the Remington Typewriter Com- 
pany, is visiting the commercial schools of 
the West in the interests of his company. 
Mr. Spillman has a new lecture on “The 
History of the Writing Machine,” which 
gives an entertaining glimpse of the type- 
writer industry of the past and present, 
and appeals not only to typists but also 
to Boards of Education and educational in- 
stitutions. An attractive feature is the 
series of stereopticon views. Among the 
views is one of President Wilson, who is 
called “America’s Greatest Typist’ by 
Mr. Spillman. Miss Salome L. Tarr, 
whose sex barred her from a position in 
the White House, also has a place in Mr. 
Spillman’s picture gallery of celebrities. 

* * * 

Mr. E. E. Strawn of the Buena Vista 
College, Storm Lake, Iowa, has perfected 
a duplicating machine called the “Omni- 
graph.” Not content with merely teach- 
ing present methods, he set himself at the 
task of offering improvements in office ap- 
pliances. That his efforts have been suc- 
cessful is evidenced by the following ex- 
tract from an account of his invention 
taken from the Buena Vista Vidette: 
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Methods of modern business have taxed 
the genius of inventors to keep up with the 
constantly growing demands for speed, ac- 
curacy and ease of manipulation. 

The cry was incessant for some device that 
would simplify the growing tasks, giving great- 
er speed and efficiency, while bringing the 
workings of the mechanism easily within con- 
trol of persons not expert. Now, unless the 
examiners of the United States patent office 
are mistaken, with others competent to judge, 
this want has been met, and the full problem 
of handling circular correspondence and mail 
order business has been solved. And solved 
right in Storm Lake. The lucky man—or 
rather the man having genius and the pa- 
tience to work out the plan—is Mr. E. E. 
Strawn, head of the Commercial Department 
at Buena Vista College.” 


Mr. 
thus: 


The machine is “loaded” with its proper type- 
forms, adjusted to the work in hand, the motor 
started, and after that is in care of the office 
boy, who has no more to do than take away the 
finished product. A big roll of paper feeds 
in automatically, the letter head is printed as 
desired. And this letter head, with a facsimile 
of the required signature, is in black. The 
body of the circular letter prints through a 
ribbon, say in blue, exactly as does a type- 
writer, so that it can not be distinguished from 
a personally dictated and written letter. Then, 
if the firm desires that a certain portion shall 
be emphasized, as is done on the typewriter by 
a ribbon shift, this too is accomplished simply 
and surely, and the desired words or para- 
graphs stand out in red. And all done at the 
same operation!” 


Strawn’s invention is described 


* * . 


Some bright stenographer is going to 
be presented with a Christmas gift of 
$250, and 157 others will receive similar 
gifts ranging from $100 each down to 


$5—all in gold, too. If you can use extra 
money about next December, why not go 
after a portion of the $1,500 in gold to 
be distributed by the Annual Business 
Show Company, New York City, for the 
best 158 post card essays? Each essay is 
not to exceed 125 words. 

The prizes will be announced in the 
Annual Business Show in New York, 
October 21, 1913. 

Write at once to Mr. J. N. Kimball, 
Manager, International Typewriting Con- 
tests, 1158 Broadway, New York City, and 
ask him to send you one of the post cards. 
Remember your essay won't be accepted 
unless it is written on one of these cards 
furnished by the Company. 
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Talks on Office Training 


HAVE been asked by a correspondent 

to give in detail a list of the points 

about typewriting with which the 
stenographer should be thoroughly familiar 
in addition to possessing skill in operation. 
“Office Training for Stenographers” epi- 
tomizes them as follows: 


1. How to put the paper in the machine 
correctly—in the shortest possible time. This 
will require some earnest practice on your 
part. 

2. How to release the paper and adjust it 
if necessary to insert a single letter, or add 
1 word or a sentence. 

8. How to use the marginal stops, the mar- 
ginal release, and the scales. 

+. How to use the back spacer. 

5. How to take full advantage of the tabu- 
lator—for paragraphing, for the date line and 
the address, and for other purposes. 

6. How to take care of. the machine. It 
should be kept thoroughly clean and properly 
oiled. 

7. How to make the simple adjustments that 
are sometimes necessary. Learn about all parts 
that are liable to derangement. 

8. How to put on a new ribbon. 

9. How to prepare the machine for mimeo- 
graph stencils. 

How to clean the type. 

How to replace a broken carriage strap. 

How to adjust the carriage escapement. 

How to fill in form letters so that the 
name, address, and salutation will match the 
body of the letter perfectly. 

How to keep the paper from slipping. 

How to place carbons in the machine so 

they will not slip. 

How to make corrections on carbons so 
that they will match the other parts of the 
work, 

17. How to insert a letter or a word in a 
narrow space so that the spacing will be “jus- 
tified.” By this is meant, the adjusting of the 
paper to the scale in such a way that a word 
or letter may be inserted in a narrower space 
than is usually required. 

18. How to keep from making too narrow 
1 margin at the bottom of a sheet. 

19. How to make an erasure properly. 


20. How to fill in on blanks by using the 


platen release. 

21. How to rule without removing paper. 

Some of these points have been discussed 
already, but a brief treatment of some of 
the others will help to get greater effi- 
ciency. There is no question that the 
stenographer’s general efficiency can be 
greatly increased by a thorough under- 
standing of his machine, and one of the 
best ways to do this is to obtain the in- 
struction book that is sent out by the type- 
writer manufacturers and study it care- 
fully. These books are illustrated by nu 
merous drawings that’ will enable the 
reader to get a thorough understanding of 
the various parts. With the functions of 
the different mechanisms of the machine 
well understood, it will be comparatively 
easy to make any minor adjustments that 
are necessary. Adjustments of machines, 
however, are not needed as often as many 
operators think. Failure of the machine 
to perform its work properly is more fre- 
quently caused by neglect to keep it clean 
and properly oiled. If these two points 
are constantly looked after, the machine 
will need but little further attention. Most 
of the points mentioned in the foregoing 
list are covered in the instruction books. 
The others will be discussed by number. 

2and 17. To adjust the paper, release 
the paper and pull it down even with the 
scale. Before doing this see that the car- 
riage is moved over to the starting point 
so that when the paper is adjusted the 
lines of the page will start at the same 
point—zero or at whatever point you have 
decided they should start. A letter or 
character should be directly over the mark 
on the scale—not between two of them. 
The bottom of the letters should just touch 
the top of the scale. As most machines 
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differ a little in this respect it would be 
well to test this out to make sure that 
your machine is adjusted properly. This 
can be done by simply taking a new sheet, 
writing a line or so and turning the platen 
back to ascertain whether the bottoms of 
the letters register with the scale or not. 
If they do not register exactly, you can 
make allowance for the difference in your 
adjustment of the paper. 

Manuscript upon which changes are con- 
templated—as for example, an author's 
manuscript—should be written double- 
space lines, and the place to be inserted 
indicated by a caret. Where the words 
have been inadvertently run together with- 
out a space, a correction can be made by 
erasing the last letter of the first of the 
two words that are run together and hold- 
ing the carriage back so that the last let- 
ter when inserted will crowd close to the 
preceding letter. If this is well done, 
it will hardly be noticed that a space has 
been omitted since the eye is accustomed 
to different widths of space in ordinary 
printing. A whole word may sometimes 
be inserted in a narrow space by shifting 
the paper and writing the word in the 
space so that there will be a half space on 
each side of it. Care should be exercised 
to get the word exactly in line. 

5. The tabulator stops should be set 
for the date line, paragraphs at 5 and 10, 
and for the complimentary closing. 

18. In filling in names and addresses 
of form letters use a special ribbon to 
match the color of the duplicated letter. 
The letters should be of the same density. 

14. The paper will not feed in properly 
if the feed rolls and platen are not kept 
perfectly clean. Make it a practice to 
clean these at frequent intervals with wood 
alcohol. 

15. By folding a piece of paper and 
placing it over the top of your carbon pack 
so that the whole will start into the ma- 
chine at one time the pack will feed in 
evenly. Run the pack into the machine 
far enough so that the folded paper can 
be removed. Then turn the pack back to 
the proper starting point. 

Carbons may be prevented from curling 
and running through the machine a second 
time by inserting with them a stiff sheet 
of paper as a backing sheet. Some oper- 
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ators use a thin sheet of celluloid for this 
purpose. 

16. Corrections on carbon copies made 
after the pack has been removed from th: 
machine may be made to match perfectly 
by inserting a small piece of carbon back 
of the ribbon oscillator so that the carbon 
will print directly on the paper. A much 
lighter touch will be necessary usually to 
make a perfect match. 

18. A uniform bottom margin can lx 
obtained by marking each sheet with 
light pencil mark at the point you wish 
to stop before inserting it in the machin 

19. The typist should be provided with 
an erasing shield so that a single letter or 
a word may be erased without disturbing 
the rest of the matter. These shields ar 
made of celluloid and are provided with 
apertures of different sizes. 

20. On most visible model machines th: 
writing line is exactly on a line with the 
printing point. Hence, when it is d: 
sired to fill in blank forms, all that is 
necessary is to adjust the paper so that 
the line to be written on is a trifle below 
the scale—the width of a pencil line be 
low. In filling in blank forms the writing 
should not touch the blank line but should 
just clear it. 

21. Ruling with an indelible or ord 
nary pencil to match your ribbon is muc! 
to be preferred to using the underscore. It 
is also much thicker. This may be accom 
plished by holding tue pencil point firm); 
against the paper at a point on the sca! 
and drawing the carriage back or forth 
Vertical lines can be made in the 
way by turning the platen forward or 
backward. A little practice will enabl 
you to do this effectively and quickly. On 
the Underwood machine there are two littl 
notches in the scale in which the penci! 
point may rest in ruling. On the Reming 
ton machine the pencil point may be placed 
in the corner of the junction of the sca! 
with the upright piece of metal that sup 
ports the triangular letter guide. 


oO° 
Office Appliances 
HILE we are on the subject, som: 
of the other office appliances wit! 
which the typist should be thor 
acquainted will be mentioned 


Sami 


oughly 
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Some time ago I was asked by one of the 
big high schools in the East to make sug- 
the equipment that the 
stenographic department of the school 
should The outline contained 
verything that should be included to give 
the student a thorough understanding of 


gestions as_ to 


possess. 


the appliances he would most likely have 
ecasion to use in a big modern city. The 
utline may be of use to others and it will 


ilso give the typist an idea of what he 


may encounter. 


For the Stenographic Course 
Group |] 
[ ypewriter— 

Single and double keyboard. Comput- 
ing. (This is really a special branch of 
the work and is indispensable for those 
who wish to become billing typists.) 


Filing 

A cabinet which shall contain compart 
ments for vertical, flat, and document 
filing, ““form’’ and “follow-up” letters, etc. ; 
and shall be provided with guides for ver- 
tical, numerical, geographical, alphabetical 
and topical filing, card indexes, transfer 
files, loose-leaf files, check files, ete. In- 
struction should cover the fundamental 
principles. Sufficient practice in the use 
of all should be provided. 

“Office Training for Stenographers” 
covers this feature of the stenographer’s 
work most effectively and is illustrated, so 
that a full understanding of the subject 
may be obtained. Practice work is pro- 
vided that will develop a high degree of 
technical skill. 


Letter Press— 
and “Roller Copier.” 


Mimeograph 
Rotary and Hand. 


Hectograph— 
Multigraph, Rapid Copier, and other 
duplicating machines. 


Manuscript Fasteners— 
Hand punch. 
Loose-leaf punch. 
Manuscript covers. 
Paper fasteners of various kinds. 


Postal Scale- 

Instruction and practice should be pro 
vided. 
Telephone— 

Instruction and practice should be pro 
vided. 
Daters— 

Of various kinds 


Rubber Stamps— 


Pads. 


GRouP 2 


Phonograph— 

For use in repeated dictation to develop 
skill in writing. Also for use in transcrib 
ing. 

Reference Books— 

Unabridged Dictionary 

City Directory. 

Telephone Directory. 

Telegraph Tariff. 

Postal Guide. 

Railroad Guide. 

Shipping Guide. 

R. G. Dun and Bradstreet Reports. 

Printers’ “Style’’ Book. 

Synonyms and Antonyms. 

Commercial Atlas. 

Loose-Leaf Binders and Books- 
Time Stamps 


Numbering Machines— 


GROUP 3% 
Check Protectors— 
Including “‘safety’’ checks. 
Adding Machines— 
Cash Register— 
Addressing Machines 
Stencil making 
Stamping Machine- 
Envelope Sealer— 
Notes 


Group 1 includes appliances and equipment 
of vital improtance. The student should ac- 
quire the utmost technical skill in the use of 
these. 

In Group 2 there are listed appliances and 
equipment of which the student should possess 
at least a working knowledge. 
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Those mentioned in Group 3 are of minor 
importance, though valuable. 


Of course, not all schools are provided 
with so extensive an equipment as this 
and in many places such an equipment is 
not needed. This is adapted to the needs 
of a large city where it is expected that big 
firms are keeping abreast of the times in 
modern time-saving appliances. Schools 
are generally provided with all the ap- 
pliances that are in common use in the 
community in which the school is located, 
and many of them even go far beyond this. 
The typist, however, can get a very good 
working knowledge of any of these ma- 
chines or appliances by simply studying 
the catalogs which the manufacturers will 
gladly supply. By studying these and 
learning the functions of the various ma- 
chines a good theoretical knowledge can 
be obtained, and a few moments of work 
with any of the machines will enable the 
operator to use them effectively. A dem- 
onstration of the machines will be given at 
any selling agency. 


With the growth of the demand for 
these devices in the business office, how 
ever, there has also grown up a tendency 
to specialize, and in the larger offices oper 
ators for these special devices are regular 
ly employed for that work only. For this 
reason it would not be an economical em 
ployment of time to learn more about 
these things than to get a good general 
knowledge of their functions in the busi 
ness office, unless one wanted to specialize 
on some particular phase of the office 
work. The stenographer usually special 
izes on shorthand and typewriting and 
does not expect to be an expert operator 
of other devices. An examination of the 
list will show, however, that most of the 
devices have an intimate relation with the 
stenographic work. Some of these will 
be treated specially in the articles in this 
series to follow. Filing, for example, is a 
subject that is of vital interest and value 
to the stenographer. It will be taken up 
in detail. 

(To be continued) 


oO? 


Typewriting Contest 


(Announced on page 322, February Greece Wrirenr) 


The Winners 


Mr. L. H. Weisenburger, Washington, 
D. C. 

Mr. Samuel J. Holsinger, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. 


Miss Edna Bowers, Tempe, Arizona 
Miss Daisy Pearl Dean, Pittsfield, I! 
Mr. I. M. Turner, Washington, D. C. 


Next Ten Best Papers 


Mr. Carl Lamey, Springfield, Il. 

Mr. Joseph A. McOsker, Providence, 
ma. §. 

Miss Mabel Parker, Tempe, Arizona. 

Mr. Tucker Pinney, Phoenix, Arizona. 

Mr. James Blakley, Tempe, Arizona. 


Miss Laura Jensen, Tempe, Arizona. 

Mr. Clarence Engesser, Chicago, Ill. 

Miss Jennie Barcus, Canton, Ohio. 

Mr. Frank H. Marsh, Fort Morgan, 
Colo. 


Tabulated Results 


(Copy consisted of 1000 Words) 


Errors. 


L. H. Weisenburger.. : 8 
Samuel J. Holsinger. 26 
Edna Bowers ... 26 
Daisy Pearl Dean... : ;, 2 
I. M. Turner... 10 
Carl Lamey ... ' 9 
Joseph A. McOsker. , ll 
Mabel Parker . ba 

Tucker Pinney 

James Blakley 

Laura Jensen 


W ords 
Penalty. Net Words. per Minute. Time. 
40 960 87 1] 
130 870 84 10.25 
180 870 75 11.35 
10 990 73.42 13.29 
50 950 73.07 13 
5 955 63.66 15 
55 945 63 15 
180 $20 61 13.30 
30 970 59.75 16.23 
105 895 59.66 15 
155 S45 56 15.5 
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Errors. 
Clarence Engesser - » 
jennie Barcus .. ' ee 41 
frank H. Marsh ’ Si aoel- cee 
Beatrice Geesey ........ havecuioan 17 
Osie Leyman ... . 1peavtewsdvde. 
Hazel Sheatzley .. saw dart 35 
a i 49 
Florence Trump ; cechreree 
Die, os fe. 8, ca dP aed ea wne . 46 
Blanche Hohler . Side ate cohen ae 38 
Helen Dages .. SORE fee . 39 
Helen Spilker ieee 106 
Della Myers ; . . . 101 


HE accuracy record of only eight er- 
rors made by Mr. L. H. Weisen- 
burger, gave him first place in the 

copying contest on the typewriter. 

The typists of Arizona were consider- 
ably in evidence, Mr. Samuel J. Holsinger, 
of the Phoenix Union High School, carry- 
ing off second prize with a very comfort- 
able margin, with Miss Edna Bowers, of 
the Tempe Union High School, coming 
in third. 

Miss Daisy Pearl Dean, of Pittsfield, 
Illinois, followed with the best accuracy 
record of all entrants. In her letter ac- 
companying the copy, Miss Dean explains 
that she is employed in an abstract office 
where absolute accuracy is required. She 
gave her paper an official significance by 
having the Deputy Circuit Clerk sign it. 
We note that Miss Dean made eight copies 
of the article. Of course there was no re- 
striction placed on the number of copies— 
contestants were allowed to practice the 
article as much as they wished—but it 
would be interesting to know how many 
times the others copied the matter! 

Mr. Tucker Pinney, of Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, stands second in accuracy, Mr. L. H. 
Weisenburger, of Washington, D. C., 
third, and Mr. Carl Lamey, of Springfield, 
Illinois, fourth. 

The contestants from Tempe, Arizona, 
are all students of the Tempe Union High 
School in which Mr. W. B. Christy is the 
commercial instructor. A great deal of 
credit is due Mr. Christy for his part in 
the work, and he undoubtedly feels well 
repaid for any attention and encourage- 
ment he may have given his students in 
the excellent results obtained. 

Mr. C. L. Michael, of the Phoenix Union 
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Words 


Penalty. Net Words. per Minute. Time. 
80 920 5l 18 
205 795 50 16 
145 855 49.56 17.15 
85 915 49.45 18.30 
125 75 38 23 
175 825 36 23 
245 755 34 22 
275 725 33 22 
230 770 32 24 
190 810 31.15 26 
195 805 30.96 26 
530 470 24 20 
505 495 20 25 


High School, under whom the winner of 
second place, Mr. Holsinger, received his 
instruction, has also been a potent factor in 
developing high typewriting skill in that 
part of the country, and in arousing an 
interest in typewriting and shorthand con- 
tests. His students have been constantly 
active in the different contests, and both 
he and Mr. Christy must feel justly proud 
of the excellent results they are achieving. 
Other schools might well follow their 
example. 

Miss Flora Powell, instructor in type- 
writing in the Canton Actual Business 
College, Canton, Ohio, sent in the papers 
copied by nine of her pupils. Their names 
are: Miss Jennie Barcus, Miss Osie Ley- 
man, Miss Hazel Sheatzley, Miss Florence 
Trump, Miss Blanche Hohler, Miss Helen 
Dages, Miss Helen Spilker, Miss Della 
Myers, and Miss Amelia Van Voorhis. 
Their work was very neat and well ar- 
ranged. Their net speed, however, was 
cut down by the penalty for errors. We 
are glad that Miss Powell took so much 
interest in these contests, and her example, 
if followed by other teachers, would work 
to the advantage of students generally. 

The work several did in going over the 
matter and marking the errors they found 
was appreciated, and we are sorry that we 
had to increase the number of errors in 
nearly all cases, mostly from the lack of 
familiarity with the contest requirements 
in corrections. Nevertheless, the judges 
appreciated the assistance. 

The most fruitful source of errors on a 
number of papers was the lack of atten- 
tion to the right-hand margin. If in the 
future those entering similar contests will 
pay attention to this part of the work when 
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they begin practicing the matter, drawing 
a light line down the right-hand side: if 
necessary to mark the line limits of the 
page, we believe the trouble will be ab- 
sent in the final copy made. A short line 
can be drawn at the bottom of the sheet 
also to insure the proper margin. 

In the International Contests, the paper 
used is 84% by 13 inches, which is the 
standard for law work. Where a num- 
ber of sheets must be handled, the longer 
paper is an advantage, as it results in 
fewer changes of paper. In this contest 
three pages were necessary so that the 
legal sheet was not an advantage as a 
time-saver. 

This would have been an exciting event, 
if these writers could have written to- 
gether on some platform. There would 


have been machine competition, a source 


of excitement which is not always pres- 


od 
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ent. Mr. Kimball, the father of mod 
ern typewriting contests, would have bee: 
there, too! 

These typists can well feel proud of 
their records and it would be worth whil 
for them to enter some of the local con 
tests. Within the past few years public 
typewriting contests have grown so rapid 
ly in popularity that they will no doubt 
soon be common events in our cities 
Sometimes they take the form of challenges 
between the high schools of neighboring 
Some of the western cities—espe 
Tempe, Ari 


towns. 
cially Phoenix, Bisbee and 
zona—have engaged in these competitive 
contests for a number of years with ex 
cellent results. The organizing of short 
hand clubs throughout the country will no 
doubt further stimulate and foster thes: 
exhibitions of typewriting speed and ac 
curacy. 


Dg 


Oswald Philadelphia Champion 


N the typewriting contests held at the 

Business Show at Philadelphia, March 

29, Mr. Wm. F. Oswald, a graduate of 
the Taylor School of that city, where he 
studied Rational Typewriting, took first 
prize and won the championship of Phila- 
delphia, writing 93 net words a minute 
on an Underwood. Mr. Oswald 
won the World’s School Championship in 
1911. Last November in the Amateur 
Championship of the World Contest, he 
ranked third, with 104 net words a min- 
ute. That was his second contest and he 
surprised all the typewriting “fans.” Mr. 
Oswald, who is but 17 years of age, writes 
Gregg Shorthand. 


also 


The Tri-State (Pennsylvania, Delawar: 
and New Jersey) Contest was won by Miss 
Margaret B. Owen of New Jersey, who 
is also a writer of Gregg Shorthand, with 
a net rate of 109 words a minute. Neither 
Miss Owen nor Mr. Oswald equaled their 
records of last November. In the Tri 
State contest of thirty minutes, Mr. Oswald 
came third. Neither was in training for 
the event and therefore the results may b« 
regarded as representing the staple speed 
of the typists. Mr. Oswald reached 
the 100-word-a-minute class in a shorter 
time than any other typist in the field 
There were thirty entered in the Philadel 
phia contests, but only the three leaders ar: 
given. 


Philadelphia Championship 


15 Minutes Copying 


Name. 
Wm. F. Oswald.. 
Edward Sherry 
Annetta Levy 


Machine. 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Royal 


Per 
Errors. Penalty. Net. Minute 
35 175 1391 93 
57 255 1125 75 
14 70 908 61 


Gross. 


Tri-State Championship 
30 Minutes Copying 


Gross. 


3490 44 220 
3208 71 355 
3036 67 335 


Name. 


Margaret B. Owen 
Rose Bloom 
Wm. F. Oswald 


Machine. 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 


Per 
Net. Minute 
3270 
28538 
2701 


Errors. Penalty. 
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Conducted by Alice M. Hunter, 32 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, to whom 
all communications relating to this department should be addressed. Answers 
to the questions in this issue must be in our hands by July 15, and 

will be published in the August number 
An award of 50c. is given each month for the best answer re- 
cewed on each question: twenty-five cents each for 
all other contributions published 
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Solution to “Some Interesting Problems” 


T is more than probable that the be- 
ginner in business invariably overesti- 
mates his value to the world in general 

and to his employer in particular. Many 
a stenographer is spending time which be- 
longs to his employer in figuring on how 
much he is worth and how much money 
he is making for the concern which is for 
tunate enough to have secured his serv- 
ices. Could he but look at things from the 
viewpoint of his employer, the results 
would be considerably at variance from 
those at which he arrives by figuring from 
his own standpoint. It is probably with 
this idea in mind that Mr. Arthur Skeeles 
propounded his “interesting problems.” 
The results are certainly significant. 


Problem Number One 

If a stenographer has a speed in short- 
hand of 75 words a minute, it will take 
him 2 minutes to write a letter of 150 
words in length, and if he transcribes at 
the rate of 20 words a minute, it will take 
him 744 minutes to transcribe it. Then 
adding the time it took him to take the let- 
ter with the time used to transcribe it, 
will give the time to complete the whole 
letter, or 94% minutes. Dividing 5 hours 
or 300 minutes by 944 minutes will give 
you 3111/19 letters, or the number he 
can take and transcribe in 5 hours. 


(Mr. Ed. Blankenstein ) 
Problem Number Two 


The same person mentioned in problem 
one has increased his shorthand speed to 
150 words per minute, and his typewriting 
speed to 50 words. At a speed of 150 
words one 150-word letter would be dic- 
tated in one minute. Transcription at the 
rate of 50 words per minute would take 

minutes for the transcript. Then to 


write one letter would’ require 1 plus 3, 
or 4 minutes. In 5 hours (300 minutes) 
he could write 75 letters. This is an in 
crease of 44 letters, or 18740%. If paid 
at the same rate per letter, he should 
therefore receive 13744% increase in 
salary. (Mr. Sam J. Bradfield ) 
Problem Number Three 

Two stenographers have the same speed, 
75 words a minute in shorthand, and 25 
words a minute in typewriting. They both 
set to work to increase their efficiency; 
but one gives all his attention to shorthand, 
and doubles his speed in that; while the 
other gives all his attention to typewriting, 
and doubles his speed in that. On the 
basis of work turned out, which will earn 
the larger increase in salary? 

The stenographer who doubles his speed 
in shorthand now writes 150 words a min- 
ute, and transcribes at 25 words a minute; 
while the one who doubled his speed in 
typewriting still writes shorthand at the 
rate of 75 words a minute, but transcribes 
at the rate of 50 words a minute. There- 
fore, the one who doubled his speed in 
shorthand consumes 1 minute to take a let- 
ter of 150 words, and 6 minutes to tran- 
scribe such a letter; thus: 

150 divided by 150 equals 1 minute 
150 divided by 25 equals 6 minutes 
Time consumed to complete one 

letter 7 minutes 

The stenographer who increased his 
speed in typewriting requires 2 minutes 
to take a 150-word letter in shorthand, but 
only 3 minutes to transcribe it; thus: 

150 divided by 75 equals 2 minutes 
150 divided by 50 equals 3 minutes 

Time consumed to complete one 
letter .. 5 minutes 
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Hence, it is clear that the stenographer 
who increased his speed in typewriting 
will earn the larger increase in salary. 


(Mr. H. A. Blancq) 


Problem Number Four 


A business man has to write 30 letters 
a day, averaging 400 words each. His 
stenographer writes 75 words a minute 
and gets $15 a week. But he finds an- 
other stenographer who can take his dic- 
tation at the rate of 100 words a minute 
and he hires her for $20 a week. If the dic- 
tator’s time is worth two dollars an hour, 
does he gain or lose by employing the bet- 
ter stenographer? How much? 

He gains by employing the $20 a week 
girl. With the first girl he spent, valuing 
his time at $2 per hour, $29.33 worth of 
his time in one week. With the second 
girl, at the same rate, he spent but $22 
worth of his own time, at a cost of but 
$5 per week more, thereby saving $2.33 
per week by employing the $20 a week 


girl. (Mr. J. N. Tait ) 


Problem Number Five 


As Stenographer Number Three, who 
writes shorthand at the rate of 150 words 
a minute, will do exactly twice as much 
work as Stenographer Number One, who 
writes only 75, by all methods of reasoning 
and proportion, Number Three should re- 
ceive twice the salary paid Number One, 
namely $30 weekly. 

It would cost the employer only 1/3 of 
a dollar more to employ Number Three 
than it costs to employ Number One; thus: 

Number Three requiring but half the 
time to take a letter that Number One re- 
quires, would consume only 7 1/3 hours, 
weekly, of the employer's time. 

The time the employer dictates to Num- 
ber One weekly, 14 2/3 hours, divided by 
2 equals 7 1/3 hours, at $2 an hour equals 
$14 2/3. 

Cost of employer's time.... $14 2/3 

Number Three’s salary .. 30 


$44 2/3 
But on account of the relief experienced 
from the drudgery of dictating letters 


Combined cost 


142/83 hours weekly to Stenographer 
One, 11 hours to Number Two, and of 
dictating only for 71/3 hours weekly to 
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Number Three, any rational employer 
would cheerfully pay said Number Thre: 
not less than $30 a week. 

(Mr. H. A. Blancq 


Some Conclusions 


From a financial standpoint, it will pay 
you to bend every energy towards increas 
ing your speed in shorthand and typ: 
writing. 

Speed on the machine, while harder to 
gain than speed in shorthand, will effect 
a greater saving of time. 

It will be worth while for you to esti 
mate your daily output in the light of 
these problems and figure out how to in 
crease it. 

Every increase in efficiency makes an 
increase in your ultimate earning power. 

The shorthand plates of the Gregg 
Writer furnish the best possible practic: 
material to increase your speed in short 
hand reading, shorthand writing, and 
transcription. 


Announcement of Awards 


As an award for correct and well-writ 
ten solutions to Mr. Skeeles’ problems a 
copy of The Great Stone Face is being 
sent to each of the following: 

Mr. Ed. Blankenstein, Harvey, III. 

Mr. J. N. Tait, Nebraska City, Nebr. 

Mr. H. A. Blaneg, New Orleans, La. 

Mr. William S. Voorhees, New Brunswick 
N. Jd. 

Mr. Sam J. Bradfield, Decatur, Il. 

Miss Amelia H. Bohle, Portland, Ore. 

Miss Eunice M. Cox, Hutsonville, Ill. 


iJ 


Some Suggestions for Mental Exercise 

36. Most of us realize the necessity of tak 
ing a certain amount of physical exercise dail) 
Is it not equally true that the mind needs exe 
cise, especially in the case of people employed 
in routine work? If so, what kind of exercis 
would you suggest? 

On two points our 1eaders are agreed 
namely, that mental exercise is a neces 
sity, and that it should be of an entire]; 
different nature from the work which o 
cupies the mind during business hours. 

Mr. H. E. Kemp, St. Louis, Mo., sug 
gests games or athletic sports that com 
bine physical and mental exercise. Among 
these we may class tennis, golf, bowling 


billiards, baseball and basketball. The 
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iverage American business man selects the 
part of spectator at a game of baseball or 
of participant at the golf course for his 
summer recreation. Usually business girls 
ind women need to be cautioned on the 
necessity of the right recreation more than 
does the sterner sex. An afternoon off is 
more than likely to be devoted to shopping 
or a matineé. 

Mr. J. H. Zwaska, Chicago, writes of 
the necessity of keeping the mind young 
by using it. He suggests the value of con- 
centration and of training the powers of 
observation. Speaking of concentration 
and how to develop it, Mr. Zwaska says: 


Now then, what is concentration? The best 
definition of concentration is the one given by 
John Dewey, recognized as America’s foremost 
authority on metaphysics. “Holding the mind 
to a subject,” says John Dewey, “is like hold- 
ing a ship to its course, it implies a constant 
change of place combined with a unity of di- 
rection.” 

lo test the truth of this statement, you will 
experience but little trouble. After committing 
this definition to memory, select a particular 
word, look at it and think of it steadily for 
one minute. After that minute you will have 
learned that your mind is constantly flowing, 
ind cannot be stopped for a minute—not even 
1 second. This is a philosophical truth. And 
in this example I think the analogy is indeed 
true. For that reason we should acquire the 
habit of directing our thoughts to flow in one 
direction, and not let them aimlessly wander, 
is is usually the case. 

This is all apropos to the kind of concentra- 
live exercise to be taken. Study the person 
sitting across from you, while riding on the 
street cars, to and from work; if you are a 
keen observer, you will notice many things 
ibout that person that you never dreamed of. His 
blank expression; his dull eyes; his peculiar 
shaped and seventy-one other things 
worth knowing. Time spent on the street cars 
in this manner is a thousand times better than 
gazing blankly out of a car window. This 
shows your lack of concentration. Further- 
more, the uncertain light and the constant 
jarring make reading on street cars very unsat- 
isfactory. 

If you have time to take this concentrative 
in the evening, still better. For the 
sometimes said to work better 
than the fresh mind! It really makes no dif- 
ference upon what you concentrate © your 
thoughts, because anything worth thinking 
tbout is worth your thought. However, at 
present the newspapers are printing very com- 
plete accounts of the developments as regards 
the new tariff bill and the proposed income 
tax. Read these reports every day—and think 
ibout them. How will the income tax affect 
ne? Will it enrich the United States revenue? 


nose: 
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Will it compel the millionaire to pay his full 
tax? Will it lessen the tax of the bourgeois? 
And so on. Of course, this is only a suggestion, 
but it will enable you to find out how little 
you really know about these two bills; it will 
enable you to become conscious of the desultory 
manner in which you think. 


Several readers recommend a corre- 
spondence course or study in a night school 
as offering variety of work, and at the 
same time furnishing mental development. 

Miss M. Frances Winetur, Texas City, 
Tex., in discussing this point, says: 

If one’s work is so mechanical that the mind 
travels in the same grooves, I think exercising 
the mind in a different manner, or in the op- 
posite direction, is essential. I recommend a 
course of study by correspondence with some 
reliable correspondence school. This you can 
pursue quietly at home after your day’s work, 
and in the change from the routine, the mind 
will be alert and active for your studies. Thus, 
while one is exercising his mind, he will also 
be improving his advantages. 

A number of readers suggest well se 
lected and varied reading as affording the 

- ° . ry’ 
best possible exercise for the mind. The 
suggestions in recent issues of the Gregg 
Writer, and the lists of books published, 
furnish ample material for the best pos 
sible reading courses. 

Among the contributions worthy of no 
tice are those received from: 

Mr. B. S. Barrett, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Mr. Charles W. E. Anderson, Oakland, 
Cal.; Mr. W. M. Wootton, Richmond, Ky.; 
Mr. H. E. Kemp, St. Louis, Mo. 


© 


The Selection of a Picture for a Commer- 
cial Schoolroom 
37. Will you kindly give me some sugges- 
tions of pictures suitable for a commercial 
room? I have been given the privilege of se- 
lecting one for my room and I am anxious to 
get something good and appropriate. 


The study of art “for art’s sake” is 
decidedly out of the province of the com- 
mercial teacher, and the selection of a pic- 


ture for a commercial schoolroom 
sents a problem which is not found in the 
selection of a picture for a classroom of 
any other kind. The teacher of English, 
history, geography, Latin, Greek, or any 
modern language, has a large range and 
variety of pictures from which to choose. 
In each of these subjects, there are many 
pictures representing the best in art, but 


pre- 
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in the commercial line, the choice is rather 
limited. 

Before purchasing a picture for any 
room, there are certain fundamentals which 
must be considered—the lighting and color 
scheme of the room, the size and shape 
of the space to be filled, are all of para- 
mount importance. It has been frequently 
suggested that in schoolroom decoration, 
pictures of passing interest, of a purely 
utilitarian value be given a subordinate 
place, and that the best wall space be re- 
served for one really good picture. In 
the first class we may include in the com- 
mercial room pictures of office devices, 
charts, diagrams and announcements of 
general interest; results of contests, news- 
paper clippings, speed records, and so 
forth, should be displayed in a prominent 
place. These should be changed fre- 
quently, however, and should be kept 
strictly up-to-date. In smaller wall spaces 
may be hung well selected and simply 
framed mottoes, but the best wall space 
of the room should be reserved for the 


one really good picture referred to. 


A portrait, preferably of a lawyer, 
statesman or financier is always appro- 
priate. Alexander Hamilton, the first Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and the father of 
our financial system, has been suggested 
as an especially fitting picture to place in 
a room where future business men and 
women are being trained. Other appro- 
priate portraits are those of Washington, 
Lincoln, Daniel Webster and Andrew Car- 
negie. Charles Dickens, as representing 
a famous shorthand writer, would be an 
inspiration to embryo stenographers and 
reporters. The portrait receiving the 
greatest number of votes, however, is that 
of John Robert Gregg, the author of Gregg 
Shorthand. 

Other teachers will perhaps prefer pic- 
tures carrying a direct message, and those 
that will place before their students an 
ideal. Among these we may mention 
Millet’s Sower, with its lesson of industry ; 
Breton’s Song of the Lark, representing 
the joy of work; Watt’s Sir Galahad, as 
arousing the impulses of youth to high en- 
deavor. 

In a third group, we may include pic- 
tures with a story as arousing the students’ 
interest and imagination. In this class, 


we would place Abbey's Quest of the Holy 
Grail; A Primary School in Brittany by 
Geoffroy, and Electricity by Puvis de 
Chavannes. The latter is one of a series 
of wall paintings in the Boston Public Li- 
brary, and as a representation of a great 
force in modern business, will be especially 
appropriate to place before commercial 
students. 

A good landscape is never out of place 
on any wall. There are hundreds of pic- 
tures of this class, which will always bring 
pleasure, of which we will never tire, and 
to which we can always turn for rest. 
Among these are those of Corot, notably 
The Dance of the Nymphs; Turner’s The 
Fighting Temeraire; Ruysdael’s Land 
scape with Wind Mill; and Hobbema’s 
Avenue of Trees. 

Good copies of any of these pictures 
may be obtained at moderate prices. An 
appreciation of good pictures is part of 
an education, and he who has never learned 


* to enjoy the good things of art has lost 


as much of life as he who does not know 
good books and good music. As John C 
Van Dyke, a leading American art critic, 
has said: 


You must look at pictures studiously, earn- 
estly, honestly. It will take years before you 
come to a full appreciation of art; but when at 
last you have it, you will be possessed of one 
of the purest, loftiest, and most ennobling 
pleasures that the civilized world can offer you 


In conclusion, we are quoting from 
How to Enjoy Pictures by M. S. Emery 
(Prang) : 

In choosing pictures for this intimate friend 
liness of companionship, one general rule is 
safe—choose the best. Every artist who knows 
how to draw at all has something to give the 
public in the way of pleasure and profit; but 
the greatest men have the most and the best to 
give. Anthony Hope is all very well, but 
Shakespeare is sure to be better. As among 
books, so among pictures, the best names are 
almost always a safe guideboard pointing the 
way to a Palace Beautiful whose windows look 
out towards the Delectable Mountains. 


° 


Has a Stenographer an Advantage Over 
Other Employees ? 


38. I would like to put the question whether 
on the average a shorthand writer in a railroad 
office has better opportunities than the other 
clerks. The question has been put to me 
forcibly. 
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The answer to this question is evidently 
Yes, with a capital Y! Miss Amy D. 
Putnam, Hackensack, N. J., discusses the 
pportunity of the stenographer in the of- 
fice of any large concern: 

If he is a young man—Yes, emphatically. He 
vill get a chance to become intimately ac- 
juainted with the details of transactions that 
the other clerks may not even know of; and if 
he is “swift to hear and slow to speak,” he 
as the very best opportunity in the world to 
get a good grasp of the business. He has the 
idvantages of the old system of apprenticeship, 
vith fair remuneration for the work done, and 
without the irksome drudgery. 

The taking down of letters and then tran- 
scribing them, which means their being brought 
twice to one’s attention, helps to impress the 
nature of the transactions and his employer's 
methods of dealing with his problems, firmly on 
his mind. I should say that he ought to work 
himself up to the very highest notch in his 
shorthand, typewriting, general education and 
habits of efficiency, so that he may be able to 
take a position as stenographer to a really ef- 
ficient man, whose work requires some intelli- 
gence to grasp. Then he should never let a 
thing slip without understanding it perfectly. 
Let him get all publications issued by his com- 
pany and other companies connected with them; 
freely consult dictionaries, encyclopedias, li- 
braries, and old letter-files; ask questions of 
each of his superiors; visit every department of 
the business; examine every article made, and 
learn the use of every bit of machinery. If he 
will do this, ultimate promotion is a foregone 
conclusion. 


The advantage of knowing and working 
with the head of the business is mentioned 
by Mr. W. M. Wootton: 


On the average a shorthand writer has bet- 
ter opportunities than the other clerks in all 
offices, and this holds good in railroad work as 


well. The reason is that the stenographer, as 
1 rule, comes more into contact with the “boss,” 
which means either that he makes good or that 
he looks for another position. For instance, 
a stenographer in a railroad office is in line 
for the secretaryship to the “boss.” This means 
that he knows, better than the other clerks, 
the heart of the business, and for that reason 
he becomes worth more to the company, if he 
has the ability to make good. 


Listen to what Mr. B. S. Barrett be- 
lieves. Every line breathes enthusiasm 
for the opportunities for the stenographer ! 


Most assuredly, a knowledge of shorthand 
will give you a decided advantage over all the 
other clerks in a railroad office, or anywhere 
else. Why, my boy, there’s nothing like short- 
hand. My advice to you is, if you are in a 
railroad office and do not know shorthand, to 
learn it at once. Ten to one, in less than forty 
vears, you will own the whole railroad, and be- 
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come its president with a salary of $100,000 


a year, more or less. Don’t hesitate. Grab on 
quick. Advantage over the other clerks? Gee 
whiz! Sure! Not only over them, but every- 
body else who does not know the art. Why, 
I know a man who—but never mind. 

Just turn to the November and Decem- 
ber, 1911, issues of the Gregg Writer, if 
you need further proof. Look at the list 
of railroad positions now held by one-time 
stenographers: General manager of the 
Grand Trunk R. R.; vice-president of the 
Milwaukee Lines; general manager of the 
Burlington System; passenger traffic man- 
ager, New York Central Lines; vice-presi- 
dent, Lehigh Valley; vice-president and 
general manager of the San Pedro Line; 
freight traffic manager, Santa Fe; pas 
senger traffic manager, Southern Pacific; 
general freight agent, Illinois Central; as 
sistant to the president of the Rock Island; 
freight traffic manager, Illino's Central; 
passenger traffic manager, Grand Trunk. 
In addition to these offices, you will find 
the names of many other men not now in 
the railroad business, but who gained the 
high positions they now hold in other lines 
through promotion from railroad work. 

O 

‘*Typewriter’’ or ‘‘ Typist"’ 

39. What is the difference between the 

meaning of the words “typewriter” and 

“typist”? Please give examples showing the 
correct use of each word. 

Numerous illustrations of the correct 
and incorrect use of these words are found 
in contributions received. Reversing the 
usual order, we will give the illustrations 
first, and comments later. Possibly after 
you have read the illustrations, you will 
not need the comments ! 

“If your typewriter is contrary and 
stubborn and willful and refuses to work 
satisfactorily and harmoniously, and 
wastes a whole lot of time and paper in 
having to do the work over, are you jus- 
tified in throwing the old typewriter out of 
the window and getting a new one?” 

* * * * 

“He took his typewriter on his knee, 
While the typist was off on a jamboree.” 
« * * aa 

“The good typist believes in keeping her 
typewriter clean and in good running 
order.” 
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One young woman actually resents being 
called a “typewriter.” This is what she 
says: 

A typist is a person trained to operate a type- 
writing machine; so all persons engaged in do- 
ing such work are properly termed “typists.” 
A typewriter is a machine for writing, and in 
so far as a person works in a purely me- 
chanical way without bringing any intelligence 
into play, he resembles a machine and may be 
so called. Any live, up-to-the-minute worker, 
however, does not wish to be classed with the 
machine he operates. 

The author of the above is Miss Amy D. 
Putnam, Hackensack, N. J., and she has 
some justification for her attitude—now, 
hasn’t she? 

As Miss Amelia H. Bohble suggests ‘as 
well say ‘he is is a telegram’ as ‘she is a 
typewriter, and yet the civil service 
commission announces “Examination for 
stenographer and typewriter,” and all the 
standard dictionaries justify the use of 
“typewriter” as meaning the person oper- 
ating the machine. The court of ultimate 


usage—hands down the same de- 


appeal 
cision. 

Going into’the matter a little more 
deeply, Mr. B. S. Barrett explains that 
etymologically we cannot consistently sub- 
stitute “typist” for “typewriter”: 

Some misguided persons disapproved of the 
word “typist,” and suggested “typer” instead. 
Others suggested “writer,” and others “type- 
writer” for the machine and “typewritist” for 
the person, while still others derisively sug- 
gested “typewriter” and “tripewitist.” They 
said you might as well say that a singist is 
one who sings, a walkist, one who walks, or a 
readist, one who reads, but you will notice that 
the suffix er is joined to verbs, and ist to 
nouns; so the etymological synthesis is correct, 
and the obnoxious word seems to have come to 
stay. 

In conclusion, however, we shall 
nounce that we intend to continue to use 
the term “typist” whenever possible, and 
we earnestly recommend all men who em- 
ploy pretty girls to write their form letters 
and address their circulars to do the same. 

We are obliged to hold over the discussion 
of Question 40 because of lack of space. 


Oo 


Referred for Answer 


46. I have heard that one of the commonest 
difficulties is to find stenographers capable of 


an- 
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dealing with medical terms both for steno 
graphic work and reporting. How would you 
advise a stenographer who is fairly competent 
in other lines to prepare herself for this work? 

47. Will you please print in the pages of 
your department information in regard to what 
is included in the United States civil servic: 
examination for stenographers? At what rate 
is dictation given, and what is the standard as 
to accuracy? 

48. I am an interested reader of your en 
thusiastic magazine and a shorthand student 
But I seem to have reached my limit on the 
machine. I have studied just five months and 
have now a speed of 55 words a minute with 
perfect accuracy and have written as high as 
63 words a minute. As much as I practice | 
do not seem to gain in speed. I wonder if any 
of your readers could give me a few hints in 
getting my speed past the 50-word mark? 

49. At various times I have read in the 
Question and Answer Department of the Gregg 
Writer advice to the effect that if a stenog 
rapher is not satisfied he should secure another 
position. Now, I should like to have someone 
discuss the other side of the question. What 
are the advantages in sticking to a position, 
and how does the “rolling stone” theory apply 
to the stenographic profession? 

50. In the April Gregg Writer I have read 
the discussion on “The Stenographer and Out- 
side Work.” Now I am in a position where 
my employer is not only willing, but anxious, 
for me to do outside work. He feels that | 
will not abuse the privilege and thinks that | 
will be better satisfied if my time is all taken 
up and my income increased in this way. |! 
want to know what methods I should take to 
obtain work of this kind and how I should 
charge for it. 

O?o 


Kind Words 


After a very brief study of Gregg Short 
hand in a local school, I secured a position 
in an office where I found time to study the 
Gregg Writer, which has been my onl; 
teacher and inspiration for more than two 
years. A few days ago I was offered a 
position in a State office at an excellent 
salary, and thanks to what your publication 
has taught me, I have handled the dicta 
tion without difficulty. Accept my 
wishes for the Forward Movement. 

Lenore Calkins, Sacramento, Cal 


best 


* 7 + 


I enjoy reading the Gregg Writer, and 
get a great deal of useful information from 
it, and I think every progressive stenog 
rapher would do well to subscribe. 

Florence Gilbert, Rio, Wis 
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From Novice 


Observations 


HE elimination of every negative 
4: tendency in writing should be the 

aim of the fundamental constructive 
work of the student. This work must be 
done thoroughly and .accurately so that a 
degree of skill will be secured which will 
enable one to apply the theoretical prin- 
ciples of the system in reporting at either 
high or low speed. 


Light Touch 


Take a page of your notes and see how 
many negative elements are present. All 


your notes should be written with a rea- 
sonably light touch. By this is not meant 
continuous writing with a pen pressure 
producing the faintest possible line that 
can be seen. The tendency to end char- 
acters with a broad, heavy line or con- 
cluding stroke, as though that particular 
character was the last one you expected to 
make, is a serious and fatal obstacle in 
raising your speed. Each character should 
end with what is known as a “get-away” 
stroke, that is, a hair-line finish. This 
makes it possible to take up the next out- 
line easily and quickly. It conduces to the 
spontaneous, forward movement so neces- 
sary in successful reporting. This peculiar 
fault is usually accompanied by the mak- 
ing of air strokes, circles and other move- 
ments during pauses. No matter how well 
you know the theory you can never secure 
speed handicapped by these faults in exe- 
cution. To overcome this fault you should 
practice on familiar outlines at high speed 
and endeavor to cut out all unnecessary 
strokes in passing from one outline to an- 
other—aim to pass unhesitatingly from one 
outline to the next. That will develop 
rapid execution—a dispatch and fluency 
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which will result in an increasing speed 
and ease in all writing. It will take some 
time to realize this object, but you must 
not let that discourage you. Things which 
come easy go easy. 


From a Practical Standpoint 


Our observations with reference to your 
style of writing do not alone refer to the 
accuracy of your outlines, but also to the 
practical advantages to be gained in the 
exigencies of actual reporting. The ad- 
vantage of a uniformly light touch is to 
save your hand the energy required to 
make these heavier and more irregular 
notes. When you are called upon to write 
for hours at a time every useless expend- 
iture of energy makes the work just that 
much more difficult. Those who are en- 
gaged in court reporting know this, and, 
to the extent that they have had time and 
opportunity to prepare themselves thor- 
oughly for their work, they eliminate these 
negative elements of which I am speaking. 
It is desirable that you make artistic notes. 
Artistic notes are easily read notes—they 
possess reading power that makes their 
cultivation entirely worth while—and they 
are the source of much personal satisfac- 
tion. Such notes are, you will find, a very 
important part of your course of training. 
Often suggestions such as we are making 
here in these “observations” are regarded 
by those who should put them into prac- 
tice, as mere preachments by one who is 
somewhat ideally inclined, but the writer 
is making these suggestions from his actual 
daily experience in producing transcripts 
of all kinds of difficult reporting. They are 
suggestions he very much desired during 
his own training period from one who by 
virtue of his experience could give trust- 
worthy information. 
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J ury Phrases— (Concluded) 


There may be 

Cross examination adie 
Cross examining —_— 
Just as they did don’t have 

You must give don’t have any 

You must give that , don’t have anything to do 
You must give him f ou don't repre 

You must believe don’t believe 

You will accept don’t 

You will accept that wouldn't say 


If accepted don’t think 


Is that right 





That is right - ‘ ill agree with me 


Before that time 


What did you do 


What did you do then 
i Did you eve make 


In the same manner Did you ever make any 
Going to be Did vou request 
That is given , For ind damage 


As oe so many years 


Will you please give 2 So m times 


Have you ever had 2 S. » that is the 
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Heavy Notes 

\re your notes heavy? Does it make 
ny difference whether you write heavy or 
light notes? It does in that it costs more 
energy to write heavy notes than light 
and the reporter must save labor 
whenever he can do so. He must learn 
to conserve his energy. You can use your 
energy to better advantage than making 
Heavy notes are more easily 


ones, 


heavy notes. 
seen by artificial light causing less strain 
on the eyes, but that one advantage is pur 
chased at too great a cost, and for the 
beginner it is better to cultivate the knack 
of making light notes. In writing the 
light notes a certain hand control is ob 
tained which may be used to secure tem- 
porary rest by allowing the hand to relax 
ind make all notes uniformly heavy. Be- 
making use of this suggestion you 
should control your hand 
that you can make either variety. Do not 
use the suggestion as a defense to ineffi 


lack of proper 


lore 
be able to so 


cient work because of 


training. 
Large Notes 


Are your notes large? Do large notes 
keep me from writing fast? The writer 
thinks they do. Remember you are a be 
ginner. You are forming a fundamental 
style and habit of writing, and during your 
preparatory period you should constantly 
bear in mind that the way you learn will 
be the way you will write in actual work. 
orm the correct style and habit and then 
when the stress of practical and difficult 
reporting comes, you will be able to do 
Learn to write small notes, 
This is 


better work. 
correct notes and artistic notes. 
very important as you will see when you 
get into work requiring the exercise of a 
high degree of skill. You must now take 
some of these statements for granted, but 
in actual work you will be able to prove 
every one of them. When you have per- 
fect mastery of your hand so that you can 
make small and accurate notes and when 
at times it is necessary to write continu- 
ously for three or four or maybe five hours 
without interruption, and that at fairly 
good speed, or high speed, it may be de 
sirable, and you will then have the ability, 
to change your character and style of writ- 
ng temporarily as a means of resting your 
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hand. In such an event you want to be 
able to make large notes or small with 
equal accuracy and facility. But you must 
form the habit of making small notes in 
your general work, and resort to the large 
ones only in an emergency. 


Spacing 


Regularity in the use of space in the 
notebook is an important feature. It will 
often be noticed that the notes of a stenog 
rapher who is taking dictation at his top 
speed will not maintain an even margin on 
the left-hand side and not infrequently on 
the right-hand side. This is a question of 
the control of hand and mind. It does not 
help your speed any to leave a wide left- 
hand margin or an irregular one. The 
skilful writer has overcome that and be- 
fore you get along and waste a good deal 
of valuable time, why not be sure in your 
practice work to maintain a regular mar- 
gin? You can easily get into the habit 
of leaving a large margin even at slow 
speed. Remember that such a habit will 
have to be overcome before you can be an 
expert. Why let a habit of that kind grow 
on you? 


Suggestions Applied 


The application of these suggestions will 


make you a better shorthand writer. It is 
a personal matter with you. As usual 
there will be about five per cent of all 
shorthand writers who interested 
enough in their own welfare to really en- 
deavor to apply these suggestions and de- 
velop their latent ability. Do you want to 
be a part of the five per cent or will you 
consider that you, in your inexperience, if 
you are not a reporter, are able to say 
that your supposedly good methods of de- 
veloping speed are the ones to follow? Out 
of our experience we have given these sug- 
gestions, and we trust that they will be 
accepted by our readers as having the 
force and value of all suggestions which 
are the result of that most helpful of 
teachers—Experience. Try them. 


are 


What is your best recollection ? 
My best recollection is I don’t 


Counsel: 
Witness: 
remember. 
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Mr. Gus G. LeCompte 


Official Court Reporter, Second Judicial Circuit of the State of Missouri 


HE reward which comes from well- 
directed practice is illustrated in the 
case of Mr. Gus. G. LeCompte, the 
Official Court Reporter for the Second 
Judicial Circuit of the State of Mis- 
souri. His first appointment as Official 
Court Stenographer came one year after he 
began the study of shorthand. He was 
practically self-taught, having spent only 
three months in school, for during the re- 
maining nine he studied by himself. After 
mapping out a definite program for daily 
practice, with the assistance of his brother 
who is also engaged in 
reporting, he followed it 
regularly and _ uninter- 
ruptedly. The reward 
for his application and 
determination was an 
appointment as Official 
Court Reporter. His 
success demonstrates un- 
mistakably what can be 


done by young aspirants 
to the reporter’s chair 
who are willing to do a 
little well-directed hard 
work in preparation. 


First Appointment in 
Oklahoma 


Mr. LeCompte _re- 
ceived his first ap- 
pointment in Okla- 
_homa, several months 
after the territory was made a state. New 
courts were being established creating a 
demand for court stenographers. He ap- 
plied for the position of official court re- 
porter for the Ninth Judicial District of 
Oklahoma and his application was favor- 
ably considered. In this position he re- 
mained five years, with headquarters at 
Okemah, Oklahoma. In February last an 
offer carrying a larger salary from the 
Second Judicial Circuit of Missouri in- 
duced him to return to his native state. 
Mr. LeCompte was twenty-three when he 
received his first appointment. 


Importance of Repetition Practice 


It was at the Springfield Business Col- 
lege, Springfield, Missouri, where Mrs. 


Mr. Gus G. LeComrprs 


Dark was then teaching, that the Official 
Court Reporter for the Second Judicial 
Circuit of Missouri began the study of 
Gregg Shorthand. On leaving school he 
became his own tutor in a room which lx 
says he specially fitted up at the home of 
his parents in Cassville, Missouri. H_: 
supplied himself with a complete set of 
the Gregg publications, including tlh 
Gregg Writer, the contents of which h 
wrote and rewrote, reading back every 
line written and making corrections until 
they “had been taught to the fingers, so to 
; speak.” From this self 
imposed program of 
training, Mr. LeCompt 
went direct to the re 
porter’s chair at Oke 
mah, Oklahoma, with 
out having held a regu 
lar stenographic 
tion. 

From the first he ap 
preciated the necessity 
of being fully prepared, 
and without any ado got 
busy and made himself 
master of the literatur: 
of his system. This 
seems such an_ easy 
course to pursue that 
many think it a futil 
one, but it should be 
noted that Mr. ‘Le 
Compte attributes his early success and 
rapid rise to the schedule of repetition 
practice he mapped out and followed as 
siduously. 


posi 


Previous Education 

Mr. LeCompte was born at Cassville, 
Missouri, December 30, 1885. He gradu 
ated from the Cassville High School in 
1902. He then entered the Kemper Mili 
tary School, at Boonville, Missouri, wher 
he completed a special course of study. 
United States Senator F. M. Cockrell ap 
pointed him Cadet-at-large from the Stat« 
of Missouri, to the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, from which h« 
resigned before completing the course to 
take up court reporting. 

He has reported many important cases, 
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(For key, see page 562.) 
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the most recent one being that of Walter 
H. Green vs. the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railroad Company. This case 
was in the courts for three years, but was 
disposed of on April 14, 1912, a verdict 
being rendered in favor of the plaintiff for 
$20,000. This case covered about 2000 
pages of oral testimony. Other cases are: 
State of Oklahoma vs. John Black, mur 
der; State of Oklahoma vs. Peter T. 
Thompson, murder; State of Oklahoma vs. 
Arthur White, et al., murder; ete. 


Methods of Working 


Mr. LeCompte is very methodical in his 
work. He uses the loose leaf notebooks for 
convenience in filing notes by cases. He 
says: 

I take all of my court work with a common 
falcon pen and ink and use the loose leaf note- 
book. By using the loose leaf system, you can 
index each case separately and put the cases 
tried at any particular term in a binding to 
itself. This enables you to locate a case quickly 
in case you have to transcribe same without 
looking through a great stack of notebooks. 

Mr. LeCompte’s Reporting Notes 


The page of notes reproduced herewith 
from a page out of Mr. LeCompte’s court 
notebook shows a style of characters 
smaller than is usually found in the note- 
books of reporters. They are well spaced. 
The phrasing is good. The notes are in 
stantly readable. Such writers as Gurtler 
and Werning would say they were not 
written with just the free and ready move- 
ment that they advocate so strongly, but 
when it comes to putting in the little seem- 
ingly unimportant words, Mr. LeCompte’s 
practice would doubtless win their whole- 
hearted commendation. There is an ab- 
sence of the expedients which distinguish 
the reporting style of many reporters, but 
Mr. LeCompte gets there all the same. 
He departs from the common practice, 
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however, in the s¢« paration of the question 
and answer by an oblique line. Nor does 
he divide his page into two columns in 
taking testimony. It is not only interest 
ing but it is also profitable to study th. 
notebooks of reporters holding difficult and 
responsible positions and to note the differ 
ences in their methods and style of writing 
They achieve their success by adapting 
themselves to local conditions and by con 
sulting their own peculiarities of tempera 
ment. Mr. methods 
brought him a high order of success. 


LeCompte’s have 


a 
2 


Key to Mr. LeCompte’s Reporting Notes 


Joe Rieger, a witness, produced, sworn and 
examined on behalf of the Plaintiff, testified 
as follows, viz: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

By Mr. Ellison 

Q Mr. Rieger, you are a practicing attorn 
here ? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q During how long have you been practicing? 

A About eighteen years. 

Q During that time you have had numerous 
and many business transactions and 
familiar with handwritings of all kinds? 

A Yes, a great number. 

Q I hand you, Mr. Rieger, plaintiff's “Ex 
hibit B”, also the justice of the peace record 
of Mr. Webber, and call your attention to 
pages one, two, three, four and five of 
record, being the pages introduced in evidence, 
and I also hand you plaintiff's “Exhibit L” 
which contains five impressions of the defend 
ant’s notarial seal. Will you please compar 
the signatures of Mr. Webber as contained i: 
the justice of the peace record with the signa 
tures upon plaintiff's “Exhibit B,” and the se 
upon plaintiff's “Exhibit B” with the im 
pressions of the seal upon “Exhibit L”. |: 
whose handwriting is the name “O. H. Webbe: 
upon plaintiff's “Exhibit B?” 

A The name “O. H. Webber” in the justice 
of the peace record and “O. H. Webber” o! 
“Exhibit B” appear to be written by the sam 
person; the same signature. 


becom 


said 
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The Point of View (Continued) 


dangle forlornly from the telegraph wires. And 
after them comes marbles—or is it jack-stones? 
and then tops, and then roller-skates, and 
then—? But this is no child’s almanac; I may 
have the series all wrong, but I have digested 
the principle, and I should never expect to 


find a well-regulated child using jack-stones 
the top season, or spinning tops in kite ti 

It is not so with us older people. And 
have been as any. There was a ti! 
when I thought it a rather clever thing to ta 

I brought out pussy-w 
it is a common enough « 
had gone through 


bad as 


spring by violence. 
lows in December 
fence. And when they 
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stages, from silver kitten-paws to pink 
ten-noses, then to fluffy yellow or green 
terpillars, and finally had shed all these and 

t out long pale shoots and masses of white 

ots, I was embarrassed to know what to do 

th them. I could not throw live green things 

ke that out in January snow-drifts. I could 

it plant them, I did not want to keep them 
1 jar until April. Finally I threw them in 
fire and left the room quickly. 

I tried again with dogwood. I picked it in 
January, and by the end of February it was 

blossom. It was beautiful, of course, and I 

is rather proud—I don’t know whether my 
enjoyment of the results came more from love 
f beauty or from pride. But after the blos- 
oms had shrivelled, there were still March and 
\pril. Whenever I passed a dogwood tree, I 
felt, somehow, uncomfortable. I had had my 
dogwood. These little dabs at spring simply 
took the edge off, like a nap just before bed- 
time. 

This, I fancy, is almost always true. There 
is no greater pleasure than that of watching 
any season, whether of vegetables 

observe their own times and de- 
Moreover, in the 
Faustus exem- 


the seasons 
or of people 
velop their own qualities. 
opposite habit, the habit that 
plified and most of our modern institutions 
encourage, there lurks a real danger. It is the 
danger that things will be valued, not in pro- 
portion to their real goodness or charm, but in 
proportion to the difficulty of obtaining them. 
Faustus’s grapes had a certain natural value 


as grapes, but they had also an artificial value 


is grapes in January. In his case this meant, 
the Devil. In our more modern situation, it 
means a hot-house or a cold-storage plant, and 
the establishment that goes with it; or it means 
the equivalent of this in money—which we may 
or may not call the Devil, according to the 
way we happen to look at such matters. 

Faustus was proud of his Devil, and we are 
proud of our hot-houses or their equivalent, and 
in the meantime the goodness of grapes as 
grapes is apt to become a secondary matter— 
not, perhaps, to the duchess, who merely ate 
the grapes, but to Faustus. He was not above 
showing off, neither was the Devil, neither are 
any of us, though we are usually above seem- 
ing to show off, having lost the naiveté of the 
old doctor and his Mephisto; and this desire 
blurs our appreciation of grapes as grapes, and 
all other things. It may, indeed, carry us so 
far that we shall find ourselves cherishing and 
exhibiting ugliness, because it is hard to get, 
ind growing indifferent to any beauty that is 
not rare. 

It is not only the fruits and vegetables that 
ire getting mixed up. The seasons in people's 
lives seem to be losing some of their individual 
character, so that we never know just what we 
ire going to get. In some ways this is a gain 
For example, the definite putting away of 
childish things was not an unalloyed good. The 
complete shutting off of the child from the 
confidence of the adult, the complete alienation 
f the adult from the interests of the youth, 
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these are not habits to cling to. And yet it is 
a fact that life ought to bring us its various 
experiences with a certain regard to their sea- 
sonableness. and when we see little children 
going to “problem-plays,” and grown-ups 
spending their mornings over cards and their 
evenings over picture-puzzles, one is tempted 
to think that something is wrong. Jacques 
would have to revise his summary of the seven 
ages of man, and still more of woman, rather 
thoroughly to make it pass muster now. There 
seems to be very little spring-time in the lives 
of to-day; it is mostly summer and Indian 
summer, while winter—quiet, hospitable, inti- 
mate, stay-at-home winter—is getting left out 
entirely. 

If we don’t look out, we shall infect Nature. 
She is a sensitive creature, highly “suggestible,” 
as the psychologists put it. Some one has main- 
tained that it was purely at the suggestion of 
the impressionists that she perpetrated London 
fogs and purple cabbages. She may do other 
things. There is no telling what she may not 
do. In imagination I look out upon a world 
where babes in tailor-made suits play bridge 
through snow-bound July evenings, where old 
ladies in pinafores skip about picking daisies in 
December; but let us not too wildly anticipate ! 
Let us bring ourselves up sharply before it is 
too late. Let us consider whether we do not, 
after all, get the most out of things, whether 
they be grapes or kites or snow-storms or en- 
thusiasm, by taking them in their 
From Scribner's Magazine. 


season. 


a 
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The Blue and the Gray 


By the flow of the inland river, 
Whence the fleets of iron had fled, 
Where the blades of the grave-grass quiver, 
Asleep are the ranks of the dead, 
Under the sod and the dew; 
Waiting the judgment day; 
Under the one, the Blue; 
Under the other, the Gray. 


These in the robings of glory, 
Those in the gloom of defeat; 
All with the battle-blood gory, 
In the dusk of eternity meet, 
Under the sod and the dew; 
Waiting the judgment day; 
Under the laurel, the Blue; 
Under the willow, the Gray. 
From the silence of sorrowful hours 
The desolate mourners go, 
Lovingly laden with flowers, 
Alike for the friend and the foe; 
Under the sod and the dew; 
Waiting the judgment day; 
Under the roses, the Blue; 
Under the lilies, the Gray. 


So, with an equal splendor, 


The morning sun-rays fall, 
With a touch impartially tender, 
On the blossoms blooming for all, 
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Under the sod and the dew; 
Waiting the judgment day; 

Broidered with gold, the Blue; 
Mellowed with gold, the Gray. 


So, when the summer calleth 
On forest, and field of grain, 
With an equal murmur falleth 
The cooling drip of the rain; 
Under the sod and the dew; 
Waiting the judgment day; 
Wet with the rain, the Blue; 
Wet with the rain, the Gray. 


Sadly, but not with upbraiding, 
The generous deed was done; 
In the storm of the years now fading 
No braver battle was won; 
Under the sod and the dew; 
Waiting the judgment day; 
Under the blossoms, the Blue; 
Under the garlands, the Gray. 


No more shall the war cry sever, 
Or the winding rivers be red; 
They banish our anger forever 
When they laurel the graves of our dead. 
Under the sod and the dew; 
Waiting the judgment day; 
Love and tears for the Blue; 
Tears and love for the Gray. 
Frances M. Finch. 


oo 


Time Thrift 


You complain of want of time—you with your 
boundless leisure. It is true that the most abso- 
lute master of his own hours still needs thrift 
if he would turn them to account. Will you 
permit me to offer briefly a few observations on 
time thrift which have been suggested to me 
by my own experience and by the experience 
of intellectual friends? It may be accepted for 
certain to begin with that men like yourself 
who seriously care for culture and make it next 
to moral duty the principal object of their 
lives are but little disposed to waste time in 
downright frivolity of any kind. You may be 
perfectly idle at your own times and perfectly 
frivolous even, but then you will be clearly 
aware how the time is passing and you will 
throw it away knowingly as the most careful 
of many economists will throw away a few sov- 
ereigns in  confessedly foolish amusement 
merely for the relief of a break in the habit of 
his life. To a man of your tastes and temper 
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there is no danger of wasting too much time 
so long as the waste is intentional; but you are 
exposed to time losses of a much more insidi- 
ous character. Few intellectual men have the 
art of economizing hours of study. 

The best time-savers are the love of sound- 
ness in all we learn to do and a cheerful ac- 
ceptance of inevitable limitations. 

Each of us has acquisitions which remain 
permanently unavailable from their unsound- 
ness; a language or two that we can neither 
speak nor write, a science of which the elements 
have not been mastered, an art which we can- 
not practice with satisfaction either to our- 
selves or others. Let us determine to have 
soundness, that is, accurately organized know!- 
edge in the studies we continue to pursue and 
let us resign ourselves to the necessity for 
abandoning those pursuits in which soundness 
is not to be hoped for.—Hammerton, in “Intel- 


lectual Life.” 


Letters of Recommendation 


A gentleman once advertised for a boy to 
assist him in his office and nearly fifty applied 
for the place. Out of the whole number he in 
a short time chose one and sent the rest away. 
“T should like to know,” said a friend, “on what 
ground you chose that boy. He had not a 
single recommendation with him.” “You are 
mistaken,” said the gentleman, “he had a great 
many. He wiped his feet when he came in and 
closed the door after him, showing that he was 
orderly and tidy. He gave up his seat instantly 
to that lame old man; showing that he was very 
kind and thoughtful. He took off his cap when 
he came in and answered my questions promptly 
and respectfully; showing that he was polite. 
He picked up the book which I purposely had 
laid on the floor and placed it on the table 
while all the rest stepped over it or shoved 
it aside; showing that he was careful. And he 
waited quietly for his turn instead of pushing 
the others aside, showing that he was modest. 
When I talked with him I noticed that his 
clothes were carefully brushed, his hair in nice 
order and his teeth as white as milk. When he 
wrote his name I observed that his finger-nails 
were clean instead of being tipped with jet lik: 
the handsome little fellow in the blue jacket 
Don’t you call these things letters of recom 
mendation? I do; and what I can tell about 
a boy by using my eyes for ten minutes is worth 
more than all the fine letters he can bring me.” 


oOo 
List of New Members of the O. G. A. 


(Continued from page 535) 


Anna M. Kirk, W. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Josephine Kirkman, Canton, Ill. 
Alice G. Kivel, Dover, N. H 


Genevieve R. Knapp, Peabody, Mass. 
Margaret A. Knight, North Berwick, Me. 
George Knuth, Bloomington, Il. 


Cc. W. Krisher, Akron, Ohio. 


George T. Lam, Hongkong, China. 
James A. Lam, Hongkong, China. 
Irene Lang, Winona, Minn. 

Leola Lange, Nauvoo, Ill. 

Frieda Larger, Passaic, N. J. 
Eulalia Leahy, Astoria, Ore. 
Harold Lee, Grand Rapids, Minn. 
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Edwin R. Lenz, Wausau, Wis. 
Frances Catherine Leonard, Washington, 
> 

Harry Levy, Bloomington, III. 

Pearl Lewis, Oklahoma City, Okla 

c. O. Lichtenwalner, Tatamy, Pa. 

Ethel Lord, Dover, N. H. 

Margaret A. Lund, Tacoma, Wash. 
Robert Lund, Aurora, Minn. 

Alice F. Lunt, New Bedford, Mass. 
Effie Lyon, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Delphine Maheu, Sarnia, Ont., Can. 
Victoria Malo, Dover, N. H. 

Mildred Marden, Grand Rapids, Minn. 
Alex Mason, Gloversville, N. Y. 

Edna C. Mauldin, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Florence E. McAffee, Wooster, Ohio. 
Margaret M. McCaffrey, Easton, Pa. 
Grace McClellan, Astoria, Ore. 
Elizabeth M. McKinnon, Marquette, Mich. 
Della McLean, Sharon, Mass. 

B. V. McMahon, Washington, N. J. 
Veronica E. McMahon, Lowell, Mass. 
Gladys McNaughton, Grand Rapids, Minn 
Elizabeth E. Miller, Bay Port, Mich 
Ernest Miller, Bloomington, Il. 
Florence Miller, Astoria, Ore. 

Mabel Misselbrook, Sarnia, Ont., Can. 
Genevieve Monahan, Nauvoo, Ill. 

H. Lathrop Morris, Hannibal, Mo. 
Freda Morrison, Sarnia, Ont., Can. 
Agnes C. Murphy, Bristol, R. I. 

Jennie Nelson, Astoria, Ore. 

Florence Newkirk, Joliet, Ill. 

Irene Newton, Kansas City, Kans. 
Frances Nitzu, Canton, Ohio. 

Ruth Norman, Aurora, Minn. 

Bart O’Brien, Seattle, Wash. 

Etive Margeret O'Connor, Washington, D. C. 
Teresa O’Connor, Laconia, N. H. 

Mark Olinger, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Jessie M. Olivier, Marquette, Mich. 
Rhoda Olson, Aurora, Minn. 

Louise Overhuls, Portland, Ore. 

Bessie L. Owens, Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Clara Pagal, Wausau, Wis. 

Louise Paradise, Hannibal, Mo. 

Tynnie S. Parpala, Astoria, Ore. 

Mrs. Maud Parry, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
Jeannette Paul, Sarnia, Ont., Can 

Lynn H. Paulsen, Centerville, S. Dak 
Edna Paulson, Wausau, Wis. 

Clara Pealer, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 

Nellie M. Pearce, Wooster, Ohio. 
Mildred Pearson, Joliet, Il. 

Ebba Person, New York City. 

Nellie Peters, Grand Island, Nebr. 

Ola M. Pindar, Portland, Me. 

C. W. Pratt, Cottonwood Falls, Kans. 
Douglas C. Price, Grand Rapids, Minn. 
James R. Price, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Germaine Proulx, Amesbury, Mass. 
Hattie E. Purcell, Antigonish, N. S., Can 
Amy D. Putnam, Arcola, N. J. 

Frank H. Ravet, Bozeman, Mont. 
Maggie Razey, Portland, Ore. 

Myrtle Reynolds, Tacoma, Wash. 
Louise Rhea, Bloomington, III. 

Audrey Rhoton, Evansville, Ind. 

Louis A. Rice, Frederick, Md. 

Agnes Richards, Joliet, Il. 

Catherine Richland, Grand Rapids, Minn. 
Daisy Deane Riley, Hannibal, Mo. 
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John Ritchardson, Hannibal, Mo. 
Bessie Roberts, Carthage, Mo. 
Db. M. Roberts, Tacoma, Wash. 
Hazel L. Rock, Canton, Il. 
Hanna Rose, Broken Bow, Nebr. 
Allen H. Rosvall, Brockton, Mass. 
Ruth Rylen, Huron, 8. Dak. 
Hans Saari, Aurora, Minn. 
Clara Sage, Bloomington, I). 
Mabel Salter, Tacoma, Wash. 
Helen Sampson, Easton, Pa. 
Elsie E. Schaupp, Tacoma, Wash. 
Edward Schelosky, Evansville, Ind. 
Rowena Schmidt, Hannibal, Mo. 
Sarah Schnute, Evansville, Ind. 
Raymond Schulze, Chicago Heights, I1l 
W. E. Shaver, Portland, Ore. 
Mildred Shipman, Grand Rapids, Minn 
Ruth Sinclair, Easton, Pa. 
Arthur G. Skeeles, Ellwood City, Pa 
May L. Smith, Eureka, Cal. 
Nellie Smith, Columbus, Ohio. 
Ida A. Sorkilmo, Dell Rapids, S. Dak. 
Elizabeth Soult, Clifton, N. J. 
Aletta Spence, Peabody, Mass. 
Eva Stade, Grand Rapids, Minn. 
Jacob Stam, Paterson, N. J. 
Gladys Stanger, Bloomington, Ill. 
Samuel C. Stewart, Holbrook, Oneida Co., 
Idaho. . 
Christina M. Stivers, Middletown, N. Y 
Leila Stone, Bloomington, Il. 
Florence Stratton, Canton, Ohio. 
Marion Stratton, Laconia, N. H. 
Viola Strupp, Wausau, Wis. 
Jeannette Sunderland, Portland, Ore 
Helen A. Taaffe, New York City. 
Cleota Taylor, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
Julia M. Theobold, Marquette, Mich. 
Agatha Thorp, Bloomington, Il. 
Nell Thrift, Aberdeen, Wash. 
Mayme L. Tonella, Marquette, Mich. 
Anna Tracy, Portsmouth, Ohio. 
Nikoline Ulseth, Calumet, Mich. 
Oline Ulseth, Calumet, Mich. 
Marion G. VandenBrook, Green Bay, 
Nona VandenBrook, Green Bay, Wis 
Sammie L. Veltum, Tacoma, Wash. 
John Waldinger, Garfield, N. J. 
Esther Waldman, Boone, Iowa. 
Effie M. Walker, Bloomington, Il. 
Dorothea R. Warr, Paterson, N. J. 
Alma Warra, Astoria, Ore. 
Emily Watermolen, Green Bay, Wis. 
Alberta Way, Fergus Falls, Minn. 
Helen Weitzel, Grand Rapids, Minn. 
Mary Welch, Bloomington, Il. 
Alice B. Welker, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
Clara Whelan, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Della White, Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Ethel White, Dover, N. : 
Wm. Theo. White, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Russell Wilbern, Evansville, Ind. 
Carrie Williams, Buntyn, Tenn. 
Frank Williams, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
Mary Wine, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Edna Wright, Broken Bow, Nebr. 
Henry Wright, Hannibal, Mo. 
Avace Young, Joliet, Il. 
Grace Young, Pontiac, Il. 
M. F. Zimmerman, Aurora, Minn. 
Mildred Zimmerman, Princeton, Ind. 


oOo 








right it is worth the struggle. 
for the victor... . . 








eee 





f VERY great truth in all ages has had to battle for recognition. 


If it be 


Out of the struggle comes new strength 
The world has ever misunderstood and battled against 


its thinkers, its leaders, its reformers, its heroes.— William George Jordan. 





—— 
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